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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
or past week has been disastrous for the Germans both on the describe as “ the first line of defence” of their Empire. They lie 
eastern front and at home. The last two R.A.F. raids on the due south of Wake Island, and about due east of the important 
base at Truk. The Americans are now unquestionably on the 


capital appear to have been more catastrophic in their effects than 
any predecessor, and the picture that shapes itself, in spite of the 
efforts of the censorship to suppress all news, is one of a shattered 
transport and communication system, arrest of the production of 
four-fifths of the capital’s factories, suspended air-service and 
immense destruction of buildings of all kinds. The Nazis seem bent 
yn maintaining Berlin as at least the nominal capital ; its complete 
evacuation by the Government would undoubtedly affect both the 
Government’s and the party’s prestige. But it is clear that the 
R.A.F.°has already rendered Berlin largely uninhabitable and will 
very soon complete the process. Where then can the administrative 
machine find a shelter out of range of bombers based on Britain or 
Italy or Russia or Russian-occupied territory? The answer is, 
Nowhere, while a dispersal of services means inevitably loss of 
efficiency and increase in strain on transport; the blows at Berlin 
have an unquestionable military value. Meanwhile on the Russian 
front great developments are in prospect. The Germans claim to 
have got a considerable proporton of their forces away from the 
Leningrad “trap,” but the claim is probably over-stated, and its 
very enunciation involves the admission that a considerable propor- 
tion have failed to get away. We shall know more about this when 
General Govorov’s troops have driven on past Narva to the Estonian 
seaboard, as they look like doing immediately. Anywhere from the 
Gulf of Finland to the Crimea new disasters may befall the retreating 
Germans‘ at any moment. By contrast, progress in Italy is dis- 
appointingly slow. The Allied commanders must be supposed to 
have been as fully alive as any critic in London to the possibilities 
of a swift advance from the Nettuno bridgehead before the Germans 
had time to consolidate, but, for whatever reason, the enemy, as so 
often in the past, has shown himself more capable of speed and 
improvisation than our own forces. But if he can be driven from 
the Alban Hills the essential will have been achieved. Pt 


The Pacific Offensive 


In the great sea, air and land battle which is now going on in 
the Marshall Islands, the Americans are drawing their net more 
widely across the Pacific, and are now advancing for the first time 
into an area controlled by Japan before the war. After the suc- 
cessful assaults on the Solomon Islands east of New Guinea and 
New Ireland, the Americans pressed on north-eastwards to the 
Gilbert Islands, and now their attack is on the strongly fortified 
islands of the Marshall group, which the Japanese themselves 


offensive, carrying the war into regions which the Japanese will do 
all they can to defend. It is clear that American naval forces on 
a great scale are being employed, and that aeroplanes from aircraft- 
carriers, as well as from the Gilbert Islands 200 miles away, are 
strongly supporting the landing parties, whose operations had been 
preceded by intensiv2 bombing raids on adjacent Japanese strong 
points and aerodromes. Ten bridgeheads have been established, 
and stern fighting is in progress on land and in the air. Con- 
fident messages have been sent by Rear-Admiral Turner, who is in 
charge of the amphibious operations, but it is expected that there 
will be much hard fighting in a succession of engagements before 
the islands are completely reduced. But the swift capture of Roi, 
which has a serviceable airfield, and of most of Kwajalein and Namur, 
is a highly encouraging start to the operation. Success here will 
secure the Ocean route from Pearl Harbour to Australia, and begin 
to threaten Japanese communications with Rabaul. 


Hitler in Depression 

In the earlier period of Germany’s war against Russia, when she 
was still winning victories, Hitler’s propaganda told of Soviet armies 
annihilated, Soviet industries crushed, and the approaching complete 
collapse of Russia’s power. In the situation which the Russian 
generals have created that line of propaganda has become impossible. 
Hitler has now reversed the argument. In his broadcast speech on 
the eleventh anniversary of his coming to power, the Russia of which 
He speaks has become the “ Bolshevist Colossus,” contending with 
Germany for the mastery of Europe. His role now is to build up the 
spectre of a mighty and terrible Russia, and to show the world war 
as a duel between Germany, fighting in defence of Europe and 
civilisation, and Russia, bent on annihilating them. For purposes of 
his argument Britain is a country which, blinded by ideas of the 
balance of power, began preparing for war in 1936, and is only now 
beginning to see that the real danger is an all-powerful Russia 
dominant in Europe, and threatening to absorb her, and, presum- 
ably, the Americans too. This, of course, is stale and pitiable stuff. 
Hitler has been dressing up his Bolshevik bogey in more flamboyant 
colours year by year (since the days in 1940 when Russia was his 
sworn ally); meanwhile we have quite deliberately made a treaty 
of alliance with Russia for the period of the war and twenty years 
after, and are completely unrepentant about it. For the Germans 
themselves there was small comfort in the Fiihrer’s oration. No 
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better reason for confidence in victory than “faith and inner 
certainty ” was offered. The days of “ Stalingrad will fall ; you may 
be certain of that,” have passed. There was no threat of retaliation 
for air-raids, no mention of secret weapons. Even the words “If 
Germany were not victorious ” crept in. This is Hitler piano indeed. 


The Savagery of Japan 

The sensibility of the civilised world is not so blunted by records 
of enemy cruelty as to fail to react with inexpressible horror to 
the accounts of Japanese barbarity in the treatment of prisoners of 
war and civil internees. This exceeds German barbarities by the 
fact that it is continuous, systematic, unparalleled in deliberate, 
sadistic cruelty. From all quarters the cry is raised that something 
nust be done to stop it. But what? Everything that could be done by 
representations, through neutral countries, and through the Inter- 
national Red Cross, has already been done. Only indirect measures 
are open to the Allies. First, they will pursue the war with the 
utmost intensity to the end ; but this in any case was their resolve. 
Secondly, they must proceed to collect their evidence against the war 
criminals, and formulate the principles on which they will try them 
and punish them. Thirdly, and this perhaps may be the most 
effective of the instruments now in our hands—they should give 
the fullest and unsparing publicity to these atrocities through official 
statements, through the Press, through the radio, in every part of 
the world. Mr, Eden and Mr, Cordell Hull took the right course 
vhen they made solemn statements revealing the facts. Painful as it 
may be to relatives and friends, this publicity in all its horrible 
detail must be relentlessly continued and pressed. It must be under- 
stood in all counts!¢s, including India, what sort of enemy it is we 
are fighting aga’ »i—a people and a Government with the minds and 
the practices of the lowest of savages, made all the more horrible 
and dangerous by the fact that they have a malevolent intelligence 
and are equipped with the latest inventions of science. In the past 
it has been an ambition of Japan to be accepted as a civilised nation. 
Her propaganda to prove it has utterly broken down through the 
stark savagery of her deeds. When the limelight is thrown on the 
actions which betray her nature, her prestige as a civilised Power 
must drop to zero. With this sort of knowledge before them not 
me of the United Nations will rest till this régime has been 
destroyed. 


Italy’s Future 

Not much has appeared in the British Press about the conference 
of Italian democratic parties held at Bari during last week-end ; 
and in spite of a good many dogmatic affirmations (in London) 
about Italy’s desires very little reliable information about Italy’s 
desires is available. Short of a popular vote, there is no basis for 
any assured conclusions, and anything like a popular vote is out 
of the question. Half Italy is under enemy occupation, the other 
half is the scene of extensive military operations. There have 
been no popular votes for twenty years; there are no electoral 
rolls of the smallest value, if any at all; and a large proportion 
ef the population is away from its normal homes. In such circum- 
stances it is very difficult to know whether Count Sforza and 
Professor Benedetto Croce, in their eloquent demands at Bari for 
the abdication of King Victor Emmanuel, were speaking for any 
large section of Italian public opinion or not. The question, as 
President Roosevelt observed on Tuesday, is essentially one for the 
Italian people themselves, and the time has not yet come when 
the desires of the Italian people can be gauged. Most Italians 
are as yet far more concerned with the immediate problems of food 
and shelter than with any political issues at all. The country is 
still under military administration—for the second word in the title 
Allied Military Administration of Occupied Territory must not be 
forgotten, nor the fact that Amgot derives its authority directly and 
solely from the Commander-in-Chief. Its business is first and 
foremost to help the armies, and, secondly, to get public services— 
water, light, transport, food—going to the best of its ability for the 
lial'an population. In much of this it has succeeded remarkably. 
With politics it has, and should have, no concern, though it has so 
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far departed from that rule as to abolish the Fascist Party and all its 
ancillary bodies, and ban the levying of contributions for they 
benefit. Permanent political arrangements in an enemy county 
which has surrendered unconditionally, is now fighting 10 some smal] 
extent with the victors, and is still half under enemy occupation, ag 
piainly not practicable. 


The Allies and Spain 


It is reassuring to know that the British and American Gover. 
ments have adopted firm language towards the Spanish Government, 
and that words have been backed by deeds in stopping imports o 
oil for the month of February. In the early period of the war our 
strength was not such that we could bring Spain to book when she 
committed un-neutral acts in favour of Germany, though we were 
always able to get some attention from her, thanks to the power 
of trade-regulation conferred by our blockade and our control 
of shipping. But times have now changed. The Allies contro] al] 
Spain’s imports from overseas, and are not in the mood to tolerate 
continued un-neutral acts. The placing of bombs in the cargo of 
oranges at Gibraltar was only one of the hostile acts planned by 
the Germans on Spanish territory. The Allies have evidence of 
the activities of Axis spies and saboteurs operating from Southem 
Spain, and hitherto tolerated by the Spanish Government. Italian 
shipping belonging to Marshal Badoglio’s Government is stil] 
detained in Spanish ports, and a Spanish detachment is still fighting 
with Germany against Russia on the eastern front. General Franco 
himself is faced with difficulties owing to the factions in Spain, 
which contend for the mastery in Spanish politics, but it is within 
our power to confront him with even greater difficulties if he 
tolerates actions which damage the Allies. It is not the desire of 
this country or America to impose sanctions which would fal! most 
hardly on the Spanish people, a majority of whom are at heart 
friendly to us. But we have now both the means and the intention 
to challenge continued breaches of neutrality, and if necessary we 
shall use them. 


Parliament and Electorate 

The Government’s plan to set up a conference on 
and redistribution of seats, presided over by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, relieves the Home Secretary of an invidious 
task. In such a conference as this the experience of Members 
of Parliament can be pooled, and there is likely to be sufficient agree- 
ment to give the Government a clear lead before it has to frame 
a Bill. There are many matters which ought to be considered and 
decided before the country goes to the polls at the next :General 
Election, the most urgent being the questions of the method of 
election (Proportional Representation foremost among them), and 
redistribution of seats. The former is important because it in- 
fluences the latter. Redistribution presents immense difficulties, and 
it may have to be carried out on a major scale twice in the near 
future, once before the elections, and once when the population 
has sorted itself out again after the war. The war has had the 
effect of shifting the population en masse from one area to another, 
doubling the number of people in one constituency and halving it 
in another. But it has to be recognised that the first years of 
peace will probably see another shifting of people, not necessarily 
back to their former homes, but somewhere. Mr. Morrison’s pro- 
posal to set up a permanent body of boundary commissioners will 
faciMtate further measures of redistribution if and when they become 
necessary. This redistribution question should have priority, and 
should perhaps be the subject of an interim report; but there are 
many other problems to be dealt with, including those of qualifica- 
tion for the vote, the possible merging of the Parliamentary and local 
government franchise, and the costs of Parliamentary elections. 
In regard to the last, consideration should be given not only 
the limitation of actual election expenses, but to the question whether 
the whole expense, except in the case of candidates who forfeit their 
deposits, ought not to be borne by the State. State payment of 
election expenses is the surest way of diminishing the excessive 
powers of the party machines, 
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INDEPENDENCE AND UNITY 


HERE is always an element of the startling in Russia’s methods 
T of political evolution. The sweeping measure of decentralisa- 
tion announced on Wednesday doves not indeed come as a complete 
surprise, for it was foreshadowed last Friday by a resolution of the 
Centra! Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
calling for the “ restoration” to the constituent republics of the 
Soviet Union of full control over defence and foreign relations. 
This proposal emanated from the Council of People’s Commissars, 
which is virtually the Cabinet of the Soviet Union and has Marshal 
Stalin for its Chairman and M. Molotov as one of its three Vice- 
Chairmen. It was the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. which 
adopted the proposal on Tuesday by no more formal procedure 
than acclamation and a show of hands. So swiftly and so simply 
was a signal act of decentralisation effected cn the initiative of one 
of the most rigorously centralised governments in the world, and 
it came without any audible demand from its beneficiaries. The 
causes and the effects of the decision clearly cail for examination. 
M. Molotov in his speech to the Supreme Soviet dealt with them 
both. In internal matters the constituent republics are already 
autonomous, but defence and foreign relations, the latter raising the 
question of separate representation in foreign capitals, are another 
matter. Ihe reasons M. Molotov gave for advocating independence 
in the matter of defence do not appear wholly convincing. The 
army at present, he observed, is an All-Union force ; on grounds of 
efficiency it might be thought that that arrangement was best left 
undisturbed. M. Molotov, however, thought not. He believes it 
better for each of the sixteen republics to raise its own independent 
army. Whether each will have a separate air-force, and only those 
with a seaboard will support navies, was not indicated. It would 
seem obvious that a battle fleet can only be raised and maintained 
by the Union acting as a whole. But these are, in part at least, 
technical questions, and at a moment when the magnificence 
of Russian military achievements is thrilling the world there will 
be no disposition to criticise any arrangements which in Marshal 
Stalin’s view will make the Red armies more effective still 

The political aspect of the new proposals calls for rather more 
attention, for it of course concerns other countries, notably our 
own, which may be called on to recognise the new status of the 
constituent republics and perhaps to receive accredited diplomatic 
epresentatives from some or all of them. What that status is may 
be a little difficult to define precisely. M. Molotov would perhaps 
claim that the new relationship resembles largely what is known 
as Dominion status within the British Commonwealth, the more 
so since the new status in Russia includes specifically the right of 
secession. A number of questions of interest and importance arise. 
The individual republics are to be given the right to enter into 
direct relations with foreign States and conclude agreements with 
them. By what procedure are agreements to be entered into in 
future with the Soviet Union as a whole—such agreements, for 
example, as the Treaty of Alliance concluded between Great 
Britain and Russia in 1942? There will, presumably, be for such 
purposes a Federal Commissariat for Foreign Affairs in place of the 
present centralised Commissariat of which M. Molotov is the chief. 
Is it intended, next, that in any future international organisation, 
such as was specifically contemplated in a resolution adopted by 
the representatives of Britain, the United States, Russia and China 
at Moscow last October, each of the sixteen republics shall have a 
separate seat and a separate vote? Finally, there is a rather more 
serious consideration. There are, as stated, sixteen constitutional 
republics which are to enjoy the new independence, the eleven 
recognised under the Stalin Constitution of 1936 and five others. 
Of these the first is the Karelo-Finnish Republic, formed after 


Russia’s war with Finland, and now in enemy hands ; the second 
is the Moldavian Republic, which incorporates parts of the 
Rumanian territory of Bessarabia and the Bukovina, now in enemy 
hands. The third, fourth and fifth are Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, which seem to be on the point of being wrested from 
enemy hands. The eastern provinces of pre-war Poland had already 
been incorporated in the Ukrainian Soviet Republic and the White 
Russia Soviet Republic respectively. All these arrangements would 
seem to have been given a new consecration by Wednesday’s vote. 
M. Molotov will be in a position to protest that there can be no 
question of Russia imposing her will on, for example, the Baltic 
States, since any of them is free to secede. Theoretically it is. 

There is, of course, nothing here remotely resembling the slow 
and natural evolution cf British Dominions towards independence, 
but it is something of a coincidence that just while Russia was 
deciding to make the links between her constituent States looser— 
on paper at any rate—Lord Halifax was urging that the links 
between the constitutional States of the British Commonwealth 
should be drawn tighter. Except for one reason it is a little difficult 
to understand the stir the speech has caused, for there is nothing 
specifically new in Lord Halifax’s observations ; it is hard indeed 
to see what new could be said on a subject that has been so 
exhaustively discussed from every angle as the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. But the speech has produced swift reactions. 
It was made in a Canadian city, and it is fitting that the first 
authoritative comment on it should come from the Prime Minister 
of Canada. Mr. Mackenzie King went at once to the heart of the 
matter when he suggested, if not in so many words, that 
the conception underlying the whole of Lord Halifax’s submissions 
was that the post-war world power-politics would figure as largely 
as in the pre-war. Great Britain, the Ambassador pointed cut, was 
far smaller in population and resources than the United States, 
far smaller than Soviet Russia. We must, therefore, stand beside 
those powerful agglomerations not as a single national State but 
as a phalanx of closely-welded and embattled (the metaphor is 
almost justified by the context) Commonwealth units. Whether 
even this will suffice to confer on us the required stature may be 
questioned. If power-politics, or even prestige-politics, are to pre- 
vail for the rest of our life-times we had better take to ourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, if there is not enough 
righteousness to meet the need, wherever we can find them. But 
before reconciling ourselves to that expedient it is worth while to 
consider first whether such a conception of a world-policy is 
essential, and whether, even if it is, a more closely federated 
British Commonwealth will be better equipped to face coming 
storms than the Commonwealth as we see it tested in the stress of 
war today. 

Never in the history of the world has there been an association 
of nations combining unity, elasticity and effectiveness in co- 
operation to the degree in which those qualities are being ex- 
emplified by the British Commonwealth today, and anyone who 
advocates fundamental changes in a relationship so valuable and 
harmonious assumes a considerable responsibility. Whether Lord 
Halifax does advocate any fundamental change is not clear, for 
his speech stopped just when the difficulties of the proposal he 
appeared to be advancing begin. He gave no indication of what 
relationship he desired. What is as certain as the sunrise 
is that any attempt to impose a federal system on the British 
Commonwealth would split the Commonwealth fatally for ever. 
Canada, as Mr. Mackenzie’s speech indicates, would never look 
at it. South Africa, as incontestably, never would. Australia and 
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New Zealand would almost inevitably take the same view. Profit- 
ing by the invaluable freedom from formalism and the limitless 
possibilities of adaptation prevailing within the Commonwealth, 
they have just concluded with one another an -important agree- 
ment arising out of practical local needs. Nothing is more likely 
than that in course of time they may think it wise to make agree- 
ments with the United States or other States with interests in 
the South Pacific, and nothing could be more desirable. It is by 
co-operating with the United States at every point possible, not 
by mobilising populations and armaments and resources to a total 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


EOPLE who like arguing can argue their heads off about Mr 


Churchill’s interventions in the Brighten by-election Per- 
sonally, I find his argument convincing. Lord Samuel seems to 
me perfectly right in saying that you must either abolish the 


electoral truce or observe it. There may be those who hold that 
the eve of the invasion of Europe, and the beginning, for this 
country, of the most critical phase in the greatest war in history, is 
the right moment for abolishing the truce. That not my own 
view. And I can understand the Prime Minister’s assessment of 
candidates who, while oppesing the Government candidate, declare 


1S 


that they are strong supporters of the head of the Government. 
“ Swindle” may be a rather strong word to apply to such an 
attitude, but it is difficult to feel great enthusiasm for the candidate 
who says in effect “I am all in favour of the Prime Minister, but 
I am doing my damnedest to keep out the man whom the Prime 
Minister wants in.” Of course, anyone is free to do that. Of 
course, the electors are free to return him. To deny that would 
be to challenge the whole basis of democracy. But there has always 
been good reason for the electoral truce. It was essential that the 
war should be carried on by a Coalition Government, and it is as 
essential today as it ever was. An occasional by-election defeat 
does, no doubt, not endanger the Government’s position,-but it is 
indisputably something of a challenge to the Government’s authority 
at a moment when the fortification of the Government’s authority 
is a national need. This is in no sense a party question at all. 
The theory is that when a vacancy occurs it shall be filled by a 
candidate of the same party—Conservative, Labour or Liberal—as 
the late member. A democracy alive to its responsibilities will see 
to it, by an unopposed return or by its votes in the event of a contest, 


that that happens in all normal cases. 
* * * * 





The general talk about impending changes in the higher ranges 
of the legal world leaves me sceptical. It may be that Lord Simon 
contemplates resigning the Lord Chancellorship, though it is not 
at all apparent why. He is in vigorous health, and to all appear- 
ance likes his present position very well. It may be that if he 
goes Sir William Jowitt will succeed him, though it is still less 
apparent why. It may be that Lord Greene is to resign the Master- 
ship of the Rolls, and become a Lord of Appeal, though still less 
again is it apparent why, unless to make a post for Sir Donald 
Somervell, who has been Attorney-General for seven rather arduous 
years. Such things do happen, and these may. But on the basis 
of such information as reaches me I remain sceptical. 

* * * * 

The Editor of The Times must, I imagine, have thought twice 
before finding space for a letter of a couple of thousand words 
or so from Mr. Bernard Shaw on a variety of subjects, mainly Mr. 
Shaw’s income-tax—or, rather, sur-tax. G.B.S.’s main trouble is that 
the harder he works the less he is allowed to retain of what he earns, 
and his haunting dread is that someone by dying and leaving him a 
million or so may consign him to an almshouse. G.B.S. need not 
trouble. It is by no means as bad as that. Whatever his income 
he will keep well over £1,100 out of the first £2,000 of it, and even 
when, after that, sur-tax is added to income-tax, there is still a 
substantial margin on the second £2,000 to add to the £1,150 or so 
on the first. Mr. Shaw says that for the last three or four years 
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comparable with hers, that we shall lay the foundations of peace 
and progress. As for relations between the States of the Commop. 
wealth itself, the more the facilities for contact and consultation 
can be developed the better, and in these days of the aeroplane 
and wireless telephone they can be developed very far indeed, 
But there is one capital and compelling truth. If the States of 
the Commonwealth are animated by the same ideals and the same 
purposes the bonds that unite them today are abundantly sufficient, 
If not, any attempt to draw the bonds tighter will mean thei 
rupture before the eyes of the world. 


he has been paying the Chancellor of the Exchequer £20,000 a year, 
If he is anxious to pay less a good many of us would change 
incomes with-him. At the same tme, there is substance in his 
demand that the three-years’ average should be revived, and some- 
thing at least to be sa:d for the proposal to abolish E.P.T. root and 
branch. But there is much more to be said for amending E.P.T. 
The spectacle of anyone making and retaining far larger profits out 
of war-trading than he ever made out of peace-trading would have 
the worst effect on national morale. 
* * * * 

Unhelpful as I have always felt Sir Richard Acland’s political 
adventures and excursions to be, I have read with appreciation 
reports of the speech he made on Saturday when handing over 
the title-deeds of his estate at Killerton, near Exeter, to the National 
Trust. The action, it must be recognised, is a practical application 
of Sir Richard’s political principles, but quite apart from that he 
gave cogent reasons for the course he is taking. Death duties, he 
said, were intended (if they are not so intended at any rate they so 
operate) to reduce the size of property-holdings on the death of each 
owner ; if he had continued to hold the Killerton Estate for his 
lifetime it would practically have disappeared by the second genera- 
tion after him. In the National Trust’s hands it is safe for ever. 
Other landowners might consider this. In such circumstances the 
State need not grudge the loss of its death-duties. 

* * * * 

The death of William Allen White, editor of the Emporia Gazette, 
removes a journalist who achieved the astonishing feat of making 
his name known throughout the United States, and in reasonably wide 
circles in this and other countries, through the medium of a perfectly 
ordinary small-circulation local paper in a town the size of Wisbech, 
which, but for William Allen White and his paper, hardly anyone 
outside the State of Kansas would ever have heard of. And there was 
nothing unusual in the paper of special merit except the editor’s 
leading articles. But they were quoted all over the Union, and 
often figured among the “cabled comment” in the British Press. 
They most of all, and only secondarily his activities as a leading 
Republican and as an author, made William Allen White a national 
figure. He was strongly and sanely pro-Ally long before America 
came into the war. 

. * 


* * 


Last week, it appears, I told an old story—about two texts and 4 
wedding—as a new one. Such things must sometimes be ; I cannot 
claim to have heard every good story ever coined. But, I added that 
the story was true. . That needs explanation. It was told me by a 
person of impeccable godliness. He is incapable of mendacity, but, 
like other mortals, he is capable of error. He heard the story told at 
a wedding he attended recently, and was under the firm impression 
that the telegram had been received at that wedding. It had not. It 
had been received (if at all) at a considerably previous wedding. 

* . * * 
The Modern Tempter’s Bait 

Damsel 1: “He offered me a No. 8 battery.” 

Damsel 2: “ Did you accept it? ” 

Damsel 1 (firmly): “No.” 

Damsel 2: “I think you were wise.” 


(Heard in the train.) JANUS. 
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THE APPROACHING TYPHOON 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE battle of Rome has not followed the expected rhythm ; and 
we can neither deduce the plan from what has actually occurred 
nor too confidently conclude that something has gone astray. General 
Maitland Wilson suggested that the army which was first ready would 
attack first; but that, clear as it seemed at the time, now can be 
recognised as ambiguous. Two courses were clearly open to the 
command. Either the force landed could be sent inland against the 
enemy communications at once, on the assumption so often verified 
in the present war that speed is armour, or the beach-head could be 
first made secure and some pre-arranged standard of safety achieved 
before any advance in force was attempted. The latter alternative 
seems to have been adopted; but so little official information has 
been allowed to leak out that no one can say at present what the 
standard was and why zero hour was fixed at ten days after a 
completely unopposed landing. 

Hardly any of the first reports of the correspondents proved to 
be true. The enemy reinforcements seem to have been lured to the 
south before the landing was made ; and they appear to have been 
allowed to return to the neighbourhood of the bridgehead before the 
attempt to advance in force was undertaken. It was no doubt of 
great importance to have them out of the way for the landing ; but 
was it intended to have them back? It has been stated- that the 
number of Allied divisions in the bridgehead is about six, and the 
three German units should not be able to hold them off the Rome- 
Naples railway. Indeed, there is some suggestion that other divisions 
are being brought down from the north; but, if there are twelve 
divisions on the main Fifth and Eighth Army fronts, reinforcement 
from the north becomes something of a problem, assuming the total 
enemy force in Italy to be only about twenty-five divisions. 

As the Fifth and Eighth Armies are now apparently attacking, 
Kesselring will find his problem growing in difficulty. But it is far 
from certain that we know the whole of the Allied plan; or that 
events are falling into the pattern foreseen by the Allies. What at 
least we can see is the steady growth of a tendency to make the 
pressure on the enemy cumulative and convergent. Dittmar said the 
other day that the comparative calm of the moment was merely the 
prelude to a “typhoon” ; and the metaphor appears to be apt. But 
no enemy commentator at present seems able to consider the air 
offensive steadily and measure its influence in the Allied pressure. 
Otherwise any pretence of anything that could possibly be called a 
“calm” would be absurd. It is difficult even for us to form any 
reliable picture of the effects of this offensive. We learn of day and 
night raids, of an astounding tonnage of bombs being dropped upon 
Berlin’s factories and other objectives ; and if they tend to suggest 
something like Dante’s Inferno that brings us no nearer a realisation 
of the true military effect of the offensive. 

What we can appreciate is the gradual acceleration in the scope 
and number of the various raids that make up this offensive. But 
no sooner has the mind become habituated to a new rhythm than it 
is superseded by a fresh level of attack. We know at a given point 
something of the measure of the offensive; but we cannot guess 
what it will become. There has never been anything like this before ; 
but the air-offensive is a constituent of warfare on a wholly 
unprecedented level. The material effect of the offensive must be 
very great indeed, and it cannot fail to influence the decision in a 
war which from one angle seems to be wholly one of material. When 
we remind ourselves that it is, and must be, the human factor that 
will decide, we have to recognise that this ceaseless pounding of 
factories, communications, transport and airfields (and incidentally 
of the human habitations that inevitably have grown up around such 
military objectives) must have a terrible repercussion on morale. 
It is intolerable that one should gloat, or even seem to gloat, over 
this aspect of the most terrible war in history ; but we cannot fail to 
mark it. ° 


The wastage of material comes at a time when in the field also 


the wastage seems to be reaching a peak. When we have recognised 
the stubborn skill that holds the Germans to the defence of positions 
that would seem to be untenable, we cannct ignore the fact that each 
engagement, and even more every retreat, must add to the wastage 
of material. In Italy, we have learned that even if the enemy 
betrays no shortage of material, prisoners are represented as 
complaining of the weight of metal which is flung against them. 
The Allied industrial potential is greatly superior to that of the enemy, 
and it is comparatively immune from two forms of wastage. The 
enemy have not the resources to mount any bombing raids that would 


weaken the Allied production, if they would keep intact for 
invasion a sufficient force; and the Allies are not any longer 
compelled to undertake large-scale retreats. The day-to-day 


sorties that are made against selected nodal points in the enemy 
communications take their toll ; and this is a drain that passes almost 
unnoticed. 

It may be assumed that the “ typhoon” is approaching ; but what, 
One may ask, is to be its character when the present storm ranks only 
as its prelude? The campaign in Italy, whatever be its ultimate pur- 
pose, is certainly playing a part in pinning down, and subjecting to 
heavy attrition, a considerable number of enemy divisions ; and, if 
some of them do not seem to be of the same superlative quality as 
those who goose-stepped across France and the Low Countries, they 
are still a fairly representative sample of the best now available. If 
Hitler is withholding for the typhoon itself other divisions, he is 
paying for the insurance very heavily. Indeed, in Dittmar’s recent 
insistence that the “reserves must be used,” one can discern some 
appreciation of a disagreeable dilemma. The Leningrad sector dis- 
appeared because there were no reserves available ; but what is the 
result? There is a way by which the troops of the Leningrad sector 
could be withdrawn. The gap about Narva, between Lake Peipus 
and the Gulf of Finland, is about thirty miles broad. General 
Govoroy is moving westward on a front that must block that gap and 
compel the enemy to escape south of the lake. They cannot move 
across it; and the two Russian generals in the north are moving on 
converging lines to block the southern line of escape. 


, 


The Leningrad-Moscow line is now clear; but in proportion as 
the enemy falls back from the outer edge of the sickle, the point 
and the handle are pushed forward. It is repeatedly said that the 
enemy is in a trap ; and as often as it is stated he escapes from it. 
But he does not escape without paying for the release ; and here, on 
the Leningrad sector, there is more sign of a trap than ever before. 
The winter is unusually mild in Russia this year, and this may 
account for the failure of the Russians to close their “ trap”; but, on 
the other hand, the ground also impedes the withdrawal. In the 
direction which the retreat must take there are neither railways nor 
practicable roads. Only in this sense is there a trap ; but it is not 
in this case an inapt metaphor, since exit from the predicament in 
which the enemy troops find themselves must be difficult. Material 
has inevitably been abandoned in vast quantities ; and still the troops 
are far from safety. Dittmar describes the position here as par- 
ticularly “ critical.” 

What is to be the end of the present offensive on the northern 
sector of the front one cannot yet see. It still seems to have much 
of its original impetus ; and while that remains the case the advance 
will continue. When the enemy finds prepared positions that promise 
to enable him to stand against the armies which have outrun easy 
means of supply the pressure will be transferred to another sector. 
The obvious point for the next attack would seem to be somewhere 
on the Lovat River front; but it is rarely that the Russians strike 
where they are expected, and the total front is so long that there are 
still many places that must yield if they are subjected to the full 
pressure of attack. The fate af Novo Sokolniki the other day 
shows what can be done against even the strongest positions. 


It may be admitted that the enemy has been remarkably successful 
in checking the advance in the south. It can be recognised that he 
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is still able to hold the positions he feels it vital to retain. He will 
not open up the way to the Balkans until he is under overwhelming 
But what in the mean time is to happen upon the 
Estonian front? These Baltic provinces in the German, as in the 
Russian, scheme figure as the glacis of East Prussia ; and the Germans 
will permit the Russians to enter that territory only when they must. 
They give way where they feel the cumulative strain intolerable. But 
it is clearly beginning to assume that character on several sectors. 
The total length of the front in Russia alone is several hundred miles 
greater than before Vatutin first struck in the south. It is appreciably 
longer now in Italy. And the “typhoon” has still to break. Before 
Govorov struck and Meretskov followed who could have foreseen 
that in so short a time the front which had so long held Leningrad 
in a vice would be pushed beyond the sound of the guns? Even in 
a war that makes the advances of other wars resemble stationary 
warfare, the advance hus been remarkable. But the end is not yet. 
It is the cumulative pressure that will bring the German conquest 
to ruin; and we cannot tell—it may seem even a pedantry at the 
moment to enquire—which of the operations actual or planned will 
give the finishing touch. 
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CRISIS IN FRANCE 


By DAVID THOMSON 


ECENT developments inside France have created a situation 

which is more explosive and more significant for the future of 
her people than any event since the creation of the National Com- 
mittee of Liberation eighteen months ago. It is the product of forces 
in action both inside and outside France: but the attention which has 
naturally been focussed upon the evolution of what is in effect a 
provisional French Government in Algiers should not be allowed 
to obscure the significance of what has happened meanwhile among 
the oppressed people of metropolitan France. The material condi- 
uions and political temper of the home country will be as decisive a 
factor in her future as the deliberations and aspirations of the men 
who are planning that future in Algiers. And both material condi- 
tions and political temper have undergone a revolution in recent 
months, which all whom it affects will neglect at their peril. 

The mainspring of change has been the immense growth of 
organised resistance, the influx of new forces of resistance into 
that framework of underground organisations which has existed since 
1940. Under the pressure of German demands for fresh levies of 
workers for German factories, resistance during last autumn reached 
for the first time the level of a nation-wide mass-hostility. It took 
the form of powerful reinforcement of the partisans from the ranks 
of the demobilised “ Armistice Army,” the newly conscripted yeunger 
age-groups, and many others driven desperate by German and Vichy 
extortions: of regular and systematic sabotage, assassination and 
terrorisation of collaborators on a ferocious and nation-wide scale ; 
of the snapping of all shreds of faith in the pretence of a “ National 
Revolution ” and in the ideological appeal of Marshal Pétain’s régime. 
Lagardelle went from the Ministry of Labour, which betokened the 
failure of the “Labour Charter®’: the director of Pétain’s Legion 
of ex-Service men resigned from that intended agency of “ National 
Resurgence ” and went into open opposition: and exactly seventeen 
people attended the birthday celebrations of the Marshal at Cauchy- 
Latour. The administrative services of Vichy—never very sensitively 
responsive to orders from above—virtually broke down because of 
passive resistance even amongst the fonctionnaires and_ police. 
Despite the absence of a million French prisoners and another million 
workers in Germany, and the enrolment of nearly another half- 
million in the disciplined Todt Organisation in France, the Germans 
have found it impossible to quell the rapid expansion of what is 
aptly called “ the army in the interior.” 

They have therefore hit on a new device: the rallying of all 
the hitherto separate Fascist “ militias” of France into one organisa- 
tion, and their close co-ordination with both Vichy police and 
German Gestapo. The key-man in this latest effort to meet the 
challenge of resistance is the ex-Cagoulard, Joseph Darnand. During 
the past month he has been given emergency-powers comparable 
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to those recently bestowed upon Himmler in Germany for a similar 
reason: though Darnand has additional functions to perform, which 
are worthy of close attention in that they reveal the real alignment 
of forces in France today. 

The career of Darnand since 1940 is almost a synopsis of the 
development of Fascist legions and militias in France. After the 
armistice he became chief of the Legion of the Alpes Maritimes, 
and when the special band of shock-troops of the Tricolour Legion 
was formed into the Service d’Ordre Légionnaire (S.O.L.) he 
appeared at its head. After the Allied invasion of North Africa, a 
new “ African Phalanx ” to resist them was constituted by Darnand: 
and it became clear that amidst the constant reshufflings of the various 
groups of collaborationists which was engineered by Laval so as t 
keep his own head above water, the trusty henchman invariably 
inserted into the key post of “co-ordination” was Darnand. He 
naturally took charge of the National Militia which Laval formed tw 
absorb most of the others and consolidate his own power during the 
past year. On New Year’s Eve it was announced that he had been 
appointed to the Vichy Cabinet in the new post of Secretary-General 
for the Maintenance of Order. In the decree announcing his appoint- 
ment it was stated: 

The decision has been taken today to reorganise and reinforce 
completely the system of security which is linked with the Ministry 
of the Interior. These changes are intended to give the Chief of 


Government, as well as the Ministry of the Interior, the means of 
getting from his services closer co-operation and greater efficiency, 


Marcel Lemoine was made Minister of the Interior—possibly as a 
Lavalesque safeguard against an “over-mighty subject ”—but 
Darnand was made directly responsible for public security because 
of the “qualities of leadership which he has always shown.” 
Laval has always liked popular hatred to have a focus other than 
himself. 

The full import of the move can be seen both from the German- 
Vichy negotiations which preceded it, and from the actions of 
Darnand since he assumed office. Abetz and Renthe-Fink put 
pressure on Pétain to form an “ invasion Cabinet,” and at first Paris 
collaborationists such as Déat and Doriot were tipped as the probable 
newcomers. But there can still be discerned a certain divergence of 
policy between the Gestapo and the Wehrmacht over the treatment 
of France: the one favouring total terror and ruthless suppression, 
the other favouring a policy conciliatory enough to preserve the 
facade of Pétain and prevent open mass-rebellion in a vital part of 
their strategic defences. At the same time, Laval resists the inclusion 
of rivals such as Déat, whose support the Germans know they can 
depend upon anyhow and therefore do not have to purchase. Darnand 
is the resultant compromise, satisfying all essential demands: a proven 
thug ruthless enough to protect all shades of collaborators impar- 
tially, acceptable to Pétain and to the Germans as the champion of 
“order,” and loyal to Laval by his past record. 

This consensus of opinion appeared a few days before his appoint- 
ment in the joint meeting held in the Vélodrome d’Hiver in Paris, 
at which Darnand presided and was supported by Déat, Henriot and 
Paquis, and in the subsequent welcome given to his appointment 
by Déat and the other Paris Fascist leaders. He announced his 
belief that “it is only by a rallying of all the forces of order, and by 
strict co-operation between all para-military organisations, that 
terrorism can be broken in France and the country enabled to 
confront invasion.” There is now, for the first time in his person, 
a union between the gangs of Fascist thugs (which are claimed to 
number some 100,000), the State police and gendarmerie, and the 
Gestapo in occupation of France. It is a united front of all traitors 
against first the “army of the interior” and eventually against the 
armies of liberation. And the traitors’ front has already opened its 
offensive, and Darnand has carried out an extensive purge of all 
Prefects, sub-Prefects and police officials who are suspected of luke- 
warmness. Believing, like Himmler, that preventive arrests are better 
than repression after the event, he has swept in victims at the rate 
of as much as three or four hundred in one day. He has suspended 
ordinary criminal laws and has instituted courts-martial, each con- 
sisting of three men appointed by himself, which are to continue 
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operating until the end of June. By a decree of January 21st, he 
was given supreme authority over all police forces in France. He 
has instituted a counter-terror, by protecting the authors of all 
murders carried out by his militiamen. 

The ascendency of a killer like Darnand in France, as of Himmler 
in Germany, betokens the early death-throes of a régime. Recourse 
to blind terror is the open confession of political bankruptcy. It is 
now virtually civil war between armed Fascists and armed partisans 
in France: a battle which can be won for the cause of the United 
Nations only by that immediate and plentiful supply of arms to 
the resistance movements for which all their delegates in the Con- 
sultative Assembly at Algiers have been pleading, and by the eventual 
success of Allied armies of liberation invading France from north, 
west or south. For the internal tension to break and the crisis 
of revolt to come too long before invasion would be a tragedy, and 
one which the plans of Darnand may even be designed to produce. 


MARRIAGE GUIDANCE 
By EDWARD F. GRIFFITH 

HE whole future stability of our national life centres round the 

family. If that is insecure all our hopes and plans for effective 
national development will be endangered. Unhappy homes breed 
maladjusted children, who, in their turn, become unworthy citizens, 
devoid of social feeling or responsibility. But if national stability 
depends on the family and the creation of an adequate number of 
healthy children in each family, the stability of the family depends 
on a properly balanced marriage. The chance of effecting this 
harmony can be greatly enhanced by adequate marriage preparation, 
which should become part of the national health service. Much 
social work done for the family is impeded if there is disharmony 
in the home. Marriage guidance, however, embraces much more 
than marriage preparation. Whilst hundreds of marriages are going 
astray for the need of such help, many homes are made unhappy 
through the lack of children, and so many people want advice about 
the problem of sterility. Ten per cent. of marriages in this country 
are sterile, and while it is evident that the Government, by appoint- 
ing the new Royal Commission on Population, is showing its con- 
cern with these matters, it could make a more practical contribution 
to the problem by setting aside money for the establishment of 
centres throughout the country where sterility and marriage guidance 
could be effectively dealt with, even while the Commission is carry- 
ing out its important investigations. Such measures would not only 
have a beneficial effect on the falling birth-rate, but provide us with 
valuable data. 

The recent pamphlet on Sex Education issued by the Board 
of Education is ,another indication of a most welcome change 
of attitude on the part of the authorities; it is to be hoped that 
the Board’s recommendations will be acted upon quickly and 
intelligently by Local Authorities, because adequate health and 
sex education is an urgent necessity at present and a necessary pre- 
liminary to effective marriage preparation and the preservation of 
family life. In order to implement the Board’s recommendations it 
will be necessary to train an effective number of suitable people to 
give this kind of education, for education in sex and health, emotional 
development, marriage preparation, sterility and marriage adjust- 
ment are all part and parcel of the wider problem of social morality 
and family stability. It is only reasonable to suggest, therefore, that 
all these matters, together with child guidance and much work done 
by the probation officers, should be included in a bold and compre- 
hensive scheme of social reform. Such a policy must necessarily 
unite scientific knowledge with effective ethical standards. 

To suggest that because a couple love each other they will naturally 
make a success of the physical side of marriage is as ridiculous as to 
suggest that marriages are made in heaven and will therefore prove 
satisfactory, or that they have usually proved satisfactory in the past 
and should therefore do so in the future. Whilst it is true that many 
marriages did prove satisfactory in the past, there is no doubt that 
very many more went wrong quite unnecessarily simply through ignor- 
ance, fear, misunderstanding or a combination of all three. In almost 
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every case of marriage disharmony one finds that there is maladjust- 
ment in the sexual sphere, both physically and psychologically, and 
that much of this disharmony could have been prevented had the 
couple had adequate marriage preparation. 

The Marriage Guidance Council,* which is the only organisation of 
its kind in this country dealing primarily with marriage preparation 
and marriage disharmony, has already accumulated sufficient evidence 
to show that much misery and unhappiness could be prevented if 
only young people would make up their minds to seek help before 
marriage, or, if they are already married and find themselves in 
difficulties, would seek similar help at the earliest, possible moment. 
So often do we find that the condition has persisted for so long that 
re-adjustment becomes well nigh impossible. There should be a 
closer relationship between such an organisation as this, which could 
well be extended to all the large towns in the country, and the various 
law courts and other organisations dealing with marriage problems. 

Marriage preparation being the key to the whole problem, it is 
worth while enquiring what types of people present themselves for 
this help. 

1. There is the individual who has been brought up in ignorance. 
Here, at least, one is not hampered by preconceived and often ill- 
formed ideas. 

2. The individual who has been brought up to regard sex entirely 
from a negative point of view. The subject is either never mentioned 
in the family circle or else the man has an individualistic and selfish 
attitude, whilst the girl is timid and unwilling to co-operate. 

3. Closely allied to this type is the individual to whom sex and sin 
are synonymous. To such the physical expression of sex in marriage 
is regarded almost entirely from the physical standpoint. It has little 
relationship to the development of the personality of either partner 
and is certainly devoid of that wholesomeness and naturalness which 
is essential to a healthy married state. Such people breed a host of 
inhibitions and frustrations which tend to wreck the marriage before 
it has well started. They are found in all sections of society. 

4. The individuals who have experimented in the sexual sphere, 
often with distressing results. Their life-pattern is frequently in- 
hibited, distorted or fixed at some immature level, and requires great 
care and perseverance before it is adjusted. Much has to be re- 
learnt and many new conceptions adopted. 

Finally, there is a small group of people who have received more 
adequate sex education and have escaped the negative inhibitions 
which have dogged the steps of those in former groups. They 
approach the whole matter in a perfectly natural manner and are by 
far the easiest people to deal with. They are likely to make the 
most successful marriages. 

What may be done for these people? Physical examination is, 
of course, essential. Many minor ailments which are unsuspected or 
neglected can be brought to light and appropriate steps taken to 
remedy them. An estimation must be made of the exact knowledge 
of physical facts possessed by the couple ; misconceptions removed 
and gaps filled in. But the mere provision of factual knowledge is 
not enough. The underlying purpose of sex, its creative aspects and 
dual nature, must be stressed. It is valuable to ascertain that both 
have read the same books and have the same background. It is 
equally essential to point out to the couple that both must under- 
stand, co-operate and agree. It is inadvisable for one of the partners 
to leave matters to the other on the assumption that “he is sure to 
know.” No physical examination would be complete without an 
adequate family history. Many people are concerned with the 
eugenic side of this problem. Not only do they want to know if they 
are able to produce children, but whether their family history is such 
that they should produce them. They will also require advice and 
help about the adequate spacing of children and the importance of 
proving their fertility as soon as possible. 

All this must be related to high ethical standards; no marriage 
preparation which ignores the spiritual nature of man can hope to 
prove satisfactory. Here the churches have failed and are failing. 
Far too many parsons, and, one must add, doctors too, refuse to 
consider these matters ; the one is too full of moral platitudes which 
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cient. Both should get together and work together for effective metals like copper and lead, and in semi-ferrous tin. She ix 


marriage guidance as a duty which must devolve on both and should 
be regarded as an important aspect of preventive medicine. 

It is extraordinary that at the present time, when we are so anxious 
to create a fit nation, we do not recognise the importance of this 
matter. If we want to build up healthy bodies we must provide 
healthy and contented minds. If the physical side of our nature is 
not given adequate opportunity for harmonious expression, we shall 
never-develop that breadth of vision and stability of character which 
is so vitally important today. Preparation for marriage, therefore, 
should be looked upon as the natural completion of a series of 
educational endeavours embracing not only the physical, but also the 
ethical and social, aspects of creative family life, while the adjust- 
ment of marriage disharmony as one of the most important contri- 
butions that can be made to the health and happiness of the indi- 
vidual and the welfare of the State. 


DISARMING GERMANY 


By V. S. SWAMINATHAN 

T is a matter of history that measures prescribed for disarming 

Germany after the First World Wai, and keeping her disarmed, 
failed dismally. That must not happen again. Disarmament is the 
first step towards security and stability. The advent of “total” war 
has made total disarmament more imperative than ever. There is 
general agreement on this fundamental point, both in Great Britain 
and the United States. The British Post-War Policy Group, com- 
prising several M.P.s and Peers under the chairmanship of Sir John 
Wardlaw-Milne, for example, insists that the enemy’s defeat must 
be followed by the effective occupation of the Reich, and the 
setting up of an Inter-Allied Council of Control charged with pre- 
serving order and carrying out immediate demilitarianisation. Among 
the first duties of the Council would be the dismantling of the 
enemy’s aircraft industry, and the closing down of his war potential, 
including heavy and chemical industries to the extent that they are the 
basis for the output of war weapons. Also, Mr. Hoover, ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States, and Mr. Hugh Gibson, former American 
Ambassador to Belgium, advocate the destruction of the military 
caste in Germany, Italy and Japan by complete disarmament after 
the war. Finally, Sir Halford Mackinder, the eminent British geo- 
grapher, assumes that for two years from the time the cease fire 
order is given the Allies will occupy Berlin, try the criminals, fix 
frontiers on the spot, and complete other forms of surgical treatment. 

What practical steps should the United Nations take to bring 
about the disarmament of Germany? The rope of security is many- 
stranded, and the Allies cannot rely on one method as sufficient in 
itself. It behoves them to study the implications of technical dis- 
armament in all its details, and in advance, so that they will be ready 
when the time comes to set the machinery in motion. To be 
effective there must be genuine co-operation among the Allied 
nations great and small. 

One obvious step is to place an embargo on the import of certain 
raw materials vital for the prosecution of war. This proposal was 
formulated by Sir Thomas Holland with reference to “ key ” minerals 
and metals before the South African meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science as far back as 1929, and again 
at the Conference on Mineral Resources and the Atlantic Charter 
sponsored by the same organisation in July, 1942. This war is 
being waged with metallic weapons made by metallic machine-tools. 
Its transport agencies and precision instruments are also made of 
metals and alloys, while they are largely lubricated and propelled 
by petroleum products. The mineral-sanctions policy rests on the 
unassailable fact that no country, and even no continent, possesses all 
the minerals, metals, and fuels for waging a mechanised war, or for 
that matter, for industrial activity in peace-time. 

Now, Central Europe in general, and Germany in particular, lacks 
several steel-hardening elements vital for the manufacture of machine 
tools, chemical and metallurgical equipment, including those needed 
for making ersatz products and finished armaments. The ferro- 
alloying elements concerned are manganese, chromium, nickel, cobalt, 


furthermore, short of such strategic commodities as native sulphur 
phosphates, asbestos, mica and industrial diamonds. These product 
cannot, in the present state of knowledge, be produced synthetically 
and the Third Reich has no suitable substitutes to take their place 
and must therefore import them. Such a ban as proposed by Sir 
Thomas Holland would therefore do much to deprive a potentig 
aggressor of the means of continuing a long war provided there js 
an international authority to rigidly control the ingress of supplies 
by land, sea or air. 

Professor C. K. Leith, “who knows his minerals,” in Brookings 
Institution’s new studies arrives at the same conclusion. He has 
considered the problem of mineral control in relation to peace, ang 
the steps necessary to make it effective. He concludes that any 
group of nations undertaking to preserve the peace of the world 
must not only hold unitedly to this purpose, but must be in posses. 
sion of most of the world’s mineral resources. They must set up a 
machinery of control which should be in operation before any future 
outbreak of aggression, and should provide for the continuous alloca- 
tion of minerals in the light of peace-time needs for the supervision 
of the mineral-consuming industries in suspect countries, for patrols 
to prevent smuggling and measures to enforce compliance. 

Another method of technical disarmament was put forward by Sir 
Robert Robinson at the annual luncheon of the British Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee early in 1943. His thesis ia a nutshell 
was “no explosives, no war.” He proposed that Germany should 
be prevented from manufacturing military explosives by abolishing 
razing to the ground) all large plants making synthetic ammonia, 
and those producing methanol, as these can be utilised for making 
ammonia. Thus large-scale manufacture of nitric acid—the basis of 
virtually all explosives used in war—could be effectively stopped. 
During the last war Germany by elaborating and setting up the 
Haber-Bosch process of manufacturing ammonia by fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen and oxidising ammonia into nitric acid by 
the Ostwald process, made herself entirely independent of imported 
Chilean nitrate for making explosives, and for use as fertiliser. 

Germany’s synthetic ammonia oxidation plants, not the ammonia 
oxidation works, are concentrated in a few centres. Also, sub- 
stantial tonnages of ammonium compounds are derived as by-pro- 
ducts in the manufacture of coke and of town gas. Germany could 
without difficulty enlarge these establishments, and her plants manv- 
facturing town gas are widely scattered. Professor Robinson thinks 
that an International Nitrogen Commission would have little difficulty 
in enforcing the sanction, but, as Nature recently pointed out, 
the supervision of Germany’s widely dispersed ammonia-producing 
centres would entail a vast amount of police werk. The same 
scientific journal suggests that the ban be extended to the manv- 
facture of sulphuric acid. This vital heavy chemical is employed 
not only in the production of explosives and fertilisers, but in a 
host of other key-enterprises either as a starting material or for puri- 
fying or refining purposes. The bulk of Germany’s sulphuric acid is 
made from sulphur imported normally from the United States and 
Italy or pyrites obtained from Spain and Norway. It would be 
easier to prohibit imports of these materials by the Reich rather than 
to police Germany to prevent their use by sulphuric acid plants. 
Here again it is well to bear in mind that Germany is already meet- 
ing virtually one-half of her sulphur needs by extracting it as by- 
product from smelter gases, town gas, and coal-oil plants. 

To sum up, the Third Reich is now in a position to manufacture 
a wide range of essential products, including key chemicals of war- 
time value from indigenous sources. Examples are synthetic liquid 
fuels, Buna rubber, textile fibres, synthetic fat and camphor. Also, 
phosphorus is to be derived from bones and low-grade phosphatic 
nodules ; glycerine is manufactured synthetically ; calcium carbide, 
ethyl and methyl alcohol, ether, acetic acid, acetone, urea, phenols 
and formaldehyde needed for plastics, are made from such common 
and abundant materials as coal, limestone and air. In_ the 
matter of Germany’s technical disarmament strategic minerals, 
metals, fuels and key chemicals must assuredly hold the foremost 
place. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ROUND me as I write are grouped the flowers of spring. In 

a bowl from Mekinez, packed tight with fibre, the stiff flowers 
of the netted iris glimmer among the green spikes which form its 
leaves.. In a pot from Aubagne the perianth of the Algerian iris, 
frail as tissue paper, puzzles the mind with its evasive colour. Is it 
blue? Isit purple? Isit pink? And to my right a small glass vase 
from Woolworth holds a bunch of primroses, of yellow crocus, and of 
snowdrops. How tightly do the bells of the latter hide the small 
green and white petticoats which lurk within! “ Monocotyledonous ” 
is, I am assured, the botanical name for this demure habit. And 
outside, under the thorn hedge where the robin hops and picks, 
is a whole regiment of other snowdrops—so small, so courageous and 
so neat. Slowly, in this manner, we are creeping out of the fifth 
winter of the war, the winter which so many people, most im- 
prudently, imagine will be the last. I wonder whether the citizens 
of this country are aware of how slowly peace will come to us this 
time ; of the anxieties, the turmoils, and the horrors which the 
liberation of Europe is bound to bring. Last time we passed, as it 
were, from war to peace in a single uproarious night. I can still 
recall the bonfire flames flickering upon the packed crowds in Picca- 
dilly Circus, and hear the deep-sea roar of their delight. Ths time 
when the armistice comes there will be equal jubilation, and the smoke 
of burning black-out curtains will rise from many a backyard. But 
we shall wake in the morning conscious that all is by no means 
over, that we still have a formidable enemy, and that peace upon 
the continent can come gradually only, and in instalments. 

* *x * * 

Our grandchildren in after years will gaze at us with a certain 
wonder, and will beg us to tell again the stories of how the bombs 
fell around us in the night. We shall tell these stories with relish. 
We shall tell them how, standing in the orchard, we had seen twenty 
searchlights converge upon a tiny bomber, shining white up there 
like a gnat in the light of a lamp. How suddenly the great beams 
of the searchlights were sucked into themselves to leave a well of 
darkness streaked with a feather of red flames. How we could 
hear men cheering across the woods. We shall tell them of London, 
when the pavements shook and billowed as in an earthquake, and 
when the great fires threw flickering shadows of street-lamps across 
the roads. We shall tell them how we lay in bed listening to the 
drone of aeroplanes, as insistent as a dentist’s drill, and heard the 
whistle of descending bombs, and felt the bed jump beneath us to the 
shock that followed. We shall tell them of the London tube stations, 
of the steel bunks which lined the platforms, of the pathetic pieces of 
cardboard or dim shawls devised to keep away the draught ; of how 
the curtains of these sad cubicles would still be swaying as we 
entered the trains to the shrill cry of “ Mind the doors.” We shall 
tell them how in the early mornings after the blitz the streets would 
be blocked by dripping hoses ; how one would note the exhaustion 
on the faces of the firemen, and gaze with apprehension at the drab 
faces of the women who crept out from shelters into the dawn. 
And we shall tell them how the whole of London would on such 
mornings smell of ashes, of how burnt paper would twirl in the air 
and fall among the puddles, of “how the brick dust from blasted 
buildings would cover the privet hedges with a film of powdered 
chocolate. We shall tell them these stories, and we shall feel heroic. 
But we shall forget to tell them that after all it was not the great 
ordeals that we minded most. We shall not tell them that the 
central strain came from the accumulation of smaller inconveniences. 

* o * a 

To most of us it will not be the presence of danger, nor yet the 
constant anxiety regarding those at the front, which will remain in 
our memories as the more persistent tribulations of five years of 
war ; they will recede into the after-glow of heroism and love. Nor 
shall we recall in later years the denial for so long a period of the 
accustomed pleasures of life. I am quite unable, for instance, to 


femember whether in the last war the ordinary enjoyments of our 





days and nights were either more or less restricted than today. But 
the inconveniences which are imposed will remain with us for ever, 
and it will be difficult to convey to those who never experienced 
them how serious was the strain upon our temper of these constant. 
these unceasing, these accumulated tribulations. How, for instance, 
could one convey to others the effect of the black-out ; surely the 
greatest and most inclement of all civilian ills? To them darkness 
will mean “the country,” and they will think of it in terms of a 
warm hurricane lantern among the byres. They will not understand 
that the black-out in a town meant fear. Fear of tumbling down area 
steps, fear of being run over, fear of losing one’s way. They will 
not realise the deep perplexity which assailed us when our torches 
had been forgotten, or dimmed suddenly to a mere glow-worm light. 
and when every street seemed to run beside the edge of a great park. 
houses upon one side, and upon the other nothing but gigantic trees 
They will not know how, upon nights of streaming rain, the head- 
lights, the traffic lights, and the torch-lights become confused with 
their own reflections and blurred into a coruscation of different points 
of light, some static, some moving slowly, and some moving with 
most dangerous speed. It will be comic for them to imagine their 
grandparents crashing their teeth against a Belisha beacon, or walking 
round the Victoria Memorial as dazed as any lost wanderer in the 
Brazilian jungle. Nor will they understand the warm glow of achieve- 
ment and security which comes upon us when the dark doors open 
and we find light inside. 
* * * * 

When I ask my constituents what they really mind most about 
the war it is always the black-out which comes first in their list of 
evils. The second tribulation, especially for women, is shopping. 
For me this ordeal is intermittent rather than constant. It is incon- 
venient, of course, to run out of soap, carbon paper, razor blades, and 
clothes. It is sad that my washing should be collected and delivered 
so irregularly, and that my underclothes, when they eventually return, 
have ceased to be my underclothes, but have shrunk to the shape of 
Little Black Sambo’s pants. I quite see that were I a housekeeper 
(which I thank Heaven that I am not) these difficulties would 
assume enormous proportions, and that I should almost envy in 
my black despair the irresponsibility of those who labour at Anzio 
or in the Garigliano river-bed. But for those who have constantly 
to move from one place to another, and according to a rigid time- 
table, the second of war ills is certainly transport. It is all very 
well for those who can appear early at a station, and who on arrival 
can, in the eighteenth century manner, go to bed ; but for those who 
have to dash for a train, make a speech on arrival, and then return 
in the evening, the conditions of modern transport are an ordeal 
which frays the nerves and debilitates the frame. St. Pancras station 
on a wet midnight, and after three hours in a packed corridor, makes 
one realise that this is, in fact, a total war. 

* . * * 


In this great darkness there is a shining light, namely, the amazing 
good-temper of the British people. After a night journey recently 
the dawn broke cold and grim upon a packed corridor. People had 
taken it in turns to sit upon their luggage, but when morning broke 
other people emerged from the compartments and picked their difficult 
way towards the end of the car. Those who had to rise at their 
passing did so with a wan smile of forgivingness upon their sleepless, 
haggard faces. “You observe,” I remarked to a Polish officer who 
was standing next to me, “ how good-tempered are the citizens of this 
country?” He_had stood the strain of the journey less well than 
my compatriots. He ground his teeth with rage. “They are like 
sheeps,” he said furiously. “ Oh, no,” I said, “it isn’t that at all.” 
He grunted unconvinced. My admiration for these patient, patriotic, 
courteous people knows no bounds. I pray with all my soul that they 
are right in thinking that we are now passing out of the last winter 
of the German War. 
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THE THEATRE 


** The Druid’s Rest.”’ At the St. Martin’s. 
At the New. 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 


Mr. EMtyN WILLIAMS’S new comedy at the St. Martin’s has a 
Weish setung, and a mainly Welsh cast ; this 1s not to say, however, 
that it will not prove as agreeable an entertainment for English 
audiences as for the authors own countrymen, and perhaps even 
more so, for we are notoriously susceptible to the charms and idio- 
syncrasies of our Celtic neighbours. Mr. Williams has a sure sense 
of the theatre, and his play is the story of a publican (proprietor of 
the village inn with the pleasing name of “ The Dru:d’s Rest”), who, 
smitten by the ambition of winning a special prize in a local E:sted- 
fodd, entertains an unknown stranger (who is really a neighbouring 
peer, and the donor of the prize), although he suspects him of being 
the police-hunted brides-in-the-bath murderer Smith, because he has 
come to this inn as a stranger incognito, wishing to conceal his 
idenuty, and has given Smith as his name. 

What gives this play its distinction—for it is a light comedy of 
more than average merit—is the conception of the publican’s youngest 
son, a boy of fourteen, an inveterate reader whose imagination must 
be satisfied with books, or it will create mischief. In the end the 
bov’s mind finds its legitimate outlet in writing the poem that is to 
win the prize; up to then, while deprived by his mother of all 
literature, he creates havoc with his ideas. This part was superbly 
played by Brynmor Thomas, a Welsh boy of fourteen, who apparently 
was discovered by Mr. Emlyn Williams by means of an advertisement 
in the Rhondda Valley. ‘It is really an amazing performance, abso- 
Jutely right in every tone and accent, and utterly convincing ; so much 
so that one can hardly believe that it is acting at all, but feels that 
Mr. Williams first happened on the boy and then wrote the play 
about him. It will be more than usually interesting, therefore, to 
see young Brynmor Thomas in his next part. The play is well 
produced, with a cast that is excellent all round. 

The first performance of Le Spectre de la Rose in a new setting 
by Rex Whistler was the feature of the Sadler’s Wells ballet this week 
in which Margot Fonteyn and Alexis Rassine gave a most moving 
and poetic performance ; in fact, this is the best performance of this 
ballet that I have ever seen by an English company and it was not 
surprising to learn that this revival had the advantage of the super- 
vision of Mme. Tamara Karsavina. Rex Whistler’s costume for 
Alexis Rassine, and his drop-curtain, merit a special word of com- 
mendation. In the same programme was the charming new 
Promenade and Act II of Le Lac des Cygnes in Leslie Hurry’s new 
setting which I had not seen before. Mr. Hurry has a real flair for 
theatrical décor and this setting is a great advance on the old one 
for it has an imaginative quality of design and lighting which greatly 
enhances the effect of the swan dancers and their enchantment. 
Actually the music of this act is one of the most inspired things 
Tchaikovsky ever wrote. The performance was on a high level with 
Bery!] Grey as the Swan Queen and David Paltenghi as the Prince. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


** Johnny Vagabond.”’ At the London Pavilion. 


Why and how do films get made? Perhaps we too seldom consider 
the forbidding mechanics of the business—financial and technical, 
Perhaps we take too readily for granted the crisp photography, the 
audible sound, the accurate settings, the acting, the plot. If films 
seek to do no more than tell us a story then we must concede that 
week after week the cinema does so in good measure. And behind 
the manifold accomplishment lies a whole world of craftsmanship ; 
an army of writers, electricians, carpenters, musicians, make-up men, 
and laboratory technicians combining to produce ten tins of celluloid 
which may send a continent into hysterics or wring a reluctant line 
of faint praise from a jaundiced critic. A wise and revered mentor 
in the world of film-making once confessed how often he stood and 
paid his silent respects to the sheer accomplishment represented by a 
completed production. An epic poem may come to fruition with the 
simple aid of a pencil and a piece of paper: a film needs a fortune 
and a trained and conscientious army. 

Unfortunately, the magnitude of the effort involved is no measure 
of ar.istic or, indeed, of entertainment value. Yet surely sometimes 
marks may be awarded for trying, and from the sheer braveries of 
production often comes a sursum corda not easily distinguishable 
from the pleasures of accomplishment. I find that many of my 


film-making friends are going far out of their normally sober way 
Its history is 


to praise the Cagney brothers’ Johnny Vagabond. 
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clearly relevant. James Cagney, gamin, enfant terrible, quick-fisteg 
wise-guy of the picaresque screen, a star, they say, with a social) 
conscience, was reported d-ssatisfied with the roles he was assigned 
by the Hollywood moguls. Was he to be merely a king cog in ay 
entertainment machine? Not if he could fight a way out of it. § 
he teamed with brother Will as producer, and, rallying the suppor 
of director William K. Howard, they proceeded to manufacture inde. 
pendently the screen version of an American novel called McLeod 
Foliy. Rechristened in this country with the pedestrian title ¢ 
Johnny Vagabond, the end-product proves to be a hoary Americap 
yarn of small-town graft, and of villainous mortgage-foreclosers gis. 
comfited by the Power of the Press, the courage of a dignified 
old lady, and the quick wits of a socially-conscious tramp (Mr, 
Cagney). The acting, direction, dialogue and photography for the 
most part are unpolished. Sometimes one might stop one’s ears and 
imagine oneself back in the days of the mute primitives. Yet through 
it all, somehow imponderably and inexplicably, comes the feeling 
of creators who have tried in decency to break away from the in. 
evitable meshings of a machine, who have said we can do better 
by our lone selves. They may have given us no new social theories; 
their message is the old American myth of how the serried ranks 
of Mammon are invariably impotent before the slim sword of an 
indigent righteousness ; yet mock as we may, we recognise that here 
Mr. Cagney has written (though perhaps in water) his defiance of 
the theory that the world’s cinema audiences may be addressed only 
through the fiatulent gold-plated convolutions of Big Busness. More- 
over, Mr. Cagney, out of his crude banalities, will probably recover 
enough profit on his investment to try again and to do very much 
better. Which is no more than he deserves for his bravery, and for 
the modesty which persuaded him in Johnny Vagabond to share with 
fellow actors less gifted the limelight which by artistic right was his. 
EDGAR ANSTEY. 


THE KEY TO THEIR HEARTS 


By habitual measurements do not idly measure 
Those who are shaken by the storms of war; 
He for whom Death ’s become a daily neighbour 
Sees many things he never saw before. 


We have become more critical, more exacting, 
War’s tribulations have learned to know. 

All people for us now, all things, all actions, 
Are lit by Battle’s fitful flickering glow. 


We've learned to see more clearly, more profoundly, 
After this year’s commotion and collapse. 

How greedily in conversation’s flow 

Our sharpened ears the jar of falseness catch! 


When snows lay crimsoned with our brothers’ blood 
All feigning and dissembling seemed absurd: 

Like a dead leaf at autumn, swiftly fell 

The dried husk of the ornamental word. 


A soldier’s heart is rigorous and severe, 

Not by a spate of words can it be swayed ; 
We’ve grown more taciturn: in brief half-words 
Our conversations at the front are made. 

Placed on the threshold of immense events, 
Trusting our country’s future boundlessly, 
Only the word that’s honest, simple, true, 

Will by our soldier-hearts accepted be. 


And if you too would rally to our flag, 
Come join us at our fire ; sit not apart. 
He who the soldier’s joys and sorrows shares 
Will find the key that fits the soldier’s heart. 
ALEXEI SURKOV (1942). 
(Translated from the Russian by Alan Moray Williams) 
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LETTERS TO 


RUSSIA, POLAND AND AMERICA 


Syx—Mr. A. J. P. Taylor, in a letter published in your issue of 
Janvary 28th, is of the opinion that Poles “can have the friendship of 
Russia the moment they renounce their rule over peoples of non-Polish 
stock.” He seems to favour the idea of a racially homogeneous State ; 
pnfortunately, the fact remains that nearly no State in Europe is racially 
homogeneous (even the ideal democratic State of Europe, Switzerland, is 
g federation of three races). Czechoslovakia, mentioned by Mr. Taylor 
gs the country which has secured the friendship of Russia, 1s by ‘no 
means a racially homogeneous State: she had a large German minority, 
¢ considerable racial group of Carpatho-Ruthenians (who are as much 
skin to the Czechs as Ukrainians are to the Poles), and a Hungarian 
population. Russia herself is in fact a huge Empire comprising some 180 
different races like the Tartars, the Tadhzyks, Turkmen, &c., and cannot 
be regarded as a racially homogeneous State ; for that reason she cannot 
daim to be a purely “Slav” country. Why only Poland should be a 
racially “ pure” country? Why to adopt the ethnographic principle to 
Poland only? The principle of racially “ pure” countries was advanced 
by Hitler and the Nazi propaganda, and we know by now that this 
theory did not bring about peace and stability. 

I am by no means blind to many blunders and high-handed actions 
committed by the Poles in Eastern Galicia ; I admitted them in lectures 
and articles published in this country even at the risk of being unpopular 
with some of my countrymen. I would like to siress the fact that many 
Polish writers had openly admitted Poland’s faults in dealing with the 
Ukrainians ; and we are still waiting for some signs of reciprocity from 
the other side, I mean from the Russian writers on the subject of the 
Ukrainian people. But at the same time it should be stated in all 
fairness that Ukrainians in Eastern Galicia had their own Press, their 
representatives in the Polish Diet (Seym), their co-operative movement, 
Eke the Maslosoyuz which have ranked among the best organised in 
Europe, their theatres, their cultural activities centred in such associa- 
tions as the Shevtchenko Association (who was a great Ukrainian poet). 
In a recent discussion of the Ukrainian problem in the columns of 
The Scotsman a Ukrainian writing about the position of the Ukrainians 
in Eastern Galicia expressed the following viewpoint: “In all fairness, 
I must state that before this war Ukrainians in Poland had found in- 
comparably greater freedom for the development of their peculiar national 
characteristics than under the Soviets.” 

The Kingdom of Poland had rather a good record for toleration ; 
intense Polish nationalism is to a great extent the result of the foreign 
This should be understood by the many British critics of the 


oppression. 
Polish “chauvinists.” Ireland provides another example of that intense 
nationalism. Mr. A. J. P. Taylor is sure that by adopting the Curzon 


Line the Poles can secure their freedcm and independence. But even 

some British papers, to quote only The Economist and The Observer, are 

tather doubtful whether this is a frontier issue, and they are asking 

bluntly whether the future independent existence of Poland is not being 

involved?—Yours sincerely, Z. GRABOWSKI. 
105 Hallam Street, W. 1. 


Sirn—Mr. D. W. Brogan’s article on “ America, Russia and Poland” in 
The Spectator of January 21st, whilst in some respects enlightening, 
may remind us that the U.S.S.R. js not the only country towards which 
we are in danger of exhibiting a servile attitude. It may be pointed out 
that the most important result of Britain’s “recovery of ground” after 
the Munich episode was not, as the article would almost persuade us, 
the effect on America of her later firm stand against fearful odds, or the 
fact that the Americans ceased pointing to the beam in Britain’s eye 
whilst ignoring the very large mote in their own. The risk of “ estrang- 
ing” or “angering and disillusioning American opinion” is certainly 
not to be lightly run. But there is also a risk of a less unwavering main- 
tenance of our own ideals if our attention is too closely fastened upon 
the opinions of our powerful friends. According to the accounts of the 
well-informed, including Mr. Brogan, the wooing of U.S.A. opinion 
demands very assiduous study of American politics, with all their com- 
plications and subtleties in a Presidential year of which we (fortunately) 
have no experience in this country. We are to comprehend the influences 
of racial feeling and the “deplorable” effect which Russo-Polish policy 
is bound to have on American opinion. This is surely not a preoccupa- 
ton to make into a major guide for policy here. Nor should we be 
shaken by the danger of “American” or “ Pacific Firsters” having a 
Zinoviev Letter to play with.” Is there any genuine risk of British 
Motives for loyalty to Poland which have faced the earlier shocks of 
~¢ War requiring the enforcement of adaptation of policy to the 
Jntticate windings of American party politics in a Presidential year? 
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THE EDITOR 


Mr. Brogan’s further display of distrust of British faithfulness to Poland, 
in his exhortations not to forget the devotion of Poles to our hard- 
pressed cause while Russia was courting Germany, seems, to say the 
least, uncalled for. We may feel that some Russophil circles are too 
blindly intrenched in the position that Russia must always be right. 
But has British policy done anything during this war to merit Mr. Brogan’s 
sneering suggestion that approval of a 1eturn to the policy of Catherine II 
or imposition of a Government chosen by Moscow will only be prevented 
by fear of alienating America and distracting the Dominions? Here, 
indeed, is a display of servility, unpleasing and superfluous. Let Britain 
remain true to her principles and loyalties, respecting, but not bowing 
to the ground, before the opinion of other nations.—Yours, &c., 

22 Tufton Court, Westminster. HILDA D. OAKELEY. 
Sir,—Allow me to thank you for the two gratifying articles which 
appeared in your issue of January 21st. I refer to the leader and that of 
Professor Brogan: “ America, Russia and Poland.” For so long ,@w Truth 
has been treated like an enemy alien and confined under suricter rule 
than those under 18 B, that it is with a sigh of purest pleasure that 
one sees a corner of her face again. All England’s lovers must grieve 
to see how weak and ignoble she can be, and for what? The end justifies 
the mgans, perhaps, but where such weakness is indicated, can the end 
ever be achieved? 

I hope you will-continue to declare so clearly the realities which our 
leaders prefer to obscure. When even an insult like that of the Pravda 
peace-talks story can be swallowed With a meek smile it is time to despair. 
If we are drawing near the end of this war we are as surely approaching 
the declaration of the next. It is not an agreeable thought.—Yours 
faithfully, HERO Morris. 

18 Rectory Chambers, Old Church Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


S1r,—I am writing without the necessary books of reference, but is it 
not a fact that Poland was bound by a Minority Treaty, and that some 
years before the war she repudiated her obligations under that treaty so 
thatthe League of Nations Minorities Commission was precluded from 
enquiring into the grievances of the Ukrainians under Polish rule? Is 
it not also a fact that Poland’s treatment of her Ukrainians was con- 
sidered by a large number of well-informed persons to be brutal and 
oppressive? Can it be that Russia’s present attitude is partly influenced 
by these considerations? 

Your leading articles in the last two numbers of The Spectator, while 
professing to set forth all the salient facts of the last twenty-five years, 
are silent on this matter, nor does Professor Brogan allude to it.—Youis 
faithfully, T. C. Macauray. 

King’s Mill, Painswick, Glos. 


THE B.B.C. 


Sir,—I would like to add my voice to that of Miss Macaulay jn your 
issue of January 28th when she declares that the most serious lack in 
the B.B.C. today would appear to be education in world aftairs. I entirely 
agree. I also agree that it is just as important as education in home 
affairs, for no longer shall we as a nation be interested only in insular 
matters, nor can we afford to be if we would—and “ tomorrow ” is never 
very far away! In fact in this particular instance “ tomorrow ” is almost 
merged in “today.” We are being educated, very rightly, into taking 
a more active and constructive interest in our Dominions and Colonies, 
and in our friends, the Americans ; it is high time we turned our atten- 
tion to the rest of the world also. And surely, if it is policy which prevents 
the B.B.C. from satisfying the public need in this respect, there must be 
many aspects of education in European and world affairs that could be 
presented without endangering international relationships. 

Even to be given some knowledge of life and problems in Europe 
before the war and how these problems have been met throughout more 
immediate history—say back one hundred years or so according to the 
space of time relevant to the question—would be a not insignificant aid 
in helping to sort the good from the bad and to securing a saner under- 
standing of national character in the countries concerned and consequently 
enable us to be better fitted to understand the problems of reconstruction 
of a peaceful and settled Europe when the time shall come, for it is not 
only politicians who give a form to policy, not only statesmen who are 
ambassadors of statesmanship, and of goodwill in the eyes of other nations. 

Such a programme on the part of the B.B.C. would also be a gesture 
of good faith towards our Allies, of the subjugated nations, and would 
be a manner of showing them that their dogged adhe-ence to the cause 
of Right, and their sacrifices, are not passing unmeasured by the ordinary 
people of this country. 

And, please, do not let us be given this information we are seeking in 
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that overdramatised manner to which the B.B.C. are so prone! We want 
to take it seriously, interestedly and intelligently—at least I do for one. 
Anyway, seriousness could be lightened occasionally by such programmes 
as that of three weeks or so ago, in which we were given an insight 
into Portugal through the media of some national tunes very ably and 
sympathetically presented by a Portuguese. Let us have more of this 
type of thing—even literature, if ably translated and a little of its history 
and evolution explained, would not come amiss. And let us have more 
of our friends and Allies speaking for themselves—such as the simple and 
moving postscript given shortly before Christmas by a young Norwegian. 
—Yours faithfully, MARGARET LANDON. 
The Poplars, Hill Bridge, Bude. 


Sir,—About those B.B.C. programmes: while appreciating all the sugges- 
tions for improvement, I am troubled by a question which, so far as I 
know, has not been asked. Suppose that Miss Macaulay and other well- 
meaning critics could have their way and almost every item become 
worthy of intelligent, concentrated listening, what would happen? Either 
we should have to lend the attentive ears of good citizens for some 
fifteen hours in every twenty-four, or suffer affliction in the knowledge 
of what we were missing. ~Some of us have other calls on our powers 
of listening and assimilating. Is it truly desirable that we be further 
conscripted by the air than we are already?—Yours truly, 
125 Parkway, N.W. 1. CATHERINE CARSWELL. 


Sir,—*“ Janus,” in his notes in your issue of January 21st, shows that 
he, like myself and apparently many others, finds the five minutes prior 
to the 8 a.m. news in the Home Service of the B.B.C. quite deplorable. 
The difference is that he, through lack of space or niceness of feeling, 
hesitates to give his reasons, while I am quite prepared to state mine. 

Firstly, the affected voices of the speakers are abominable, and bring 
ridicule on the Church and on the programme. 

Secondly, the familiar terms upon which so many of them seem to be 
with God is an impertinence. A little more humility would be becoming, 
to say the least of it. 

And thirdly, the canned music which so often is turned on is 
reminiscent of the crematorium and can have nothing but unhappy 
associations for the majority. 

If we are really expected to “lift up our hearts” let the five minutes 
be an inspiring and exhilarating experience and not the depressing one 
it is at present. Let us have short prayers and readings from various 
sources and let it end with children’s voices in a hymn or anthem. And 
above all, let the reading be done by some of the professional announcers 
and not by emasculated exhibitionists—Yours truly, 

Divots, Farnham Common, Bucks. NorMAN J. BOWATER. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT JANUS 


Sir,—Why, what a sullen fellow is this “ Janus” before eleven in the 
morning! First he stops the announcer saying “ Good morning to those 
of you who have not tuned in before,” or words to that effect, now 
he turns his sulks on to the “ Uplift” five minutes of the B.B.C. Let 
him, like us (and I am an elderly grandmother), do both sets of physical 
exercises, get his own breakfast, listen to the composer of the week, and 
he will find quite a lot of “ uplift” in what he calls “deplorable.” Or 
would he? No, on the whole, I fear not. We know the sort.—Yours 
truly, HELEN MakrTIN. 
Yannon, Teignmouth, 


REFUGEES IN BRITAIN 


Sir,—In last week’s “ Marginal Comment” Mr. Harold Nicolson makes 
out an impressive case for the indiscriminate retention of our refugee 
population. I do not propose to criticise his conclusions, but I am 
constrained to find fault with his argument. Mr. Nicolson simplifies the 
problem unduly by leaving out the question of desirability of the immi- 
grants. His arguments in favour of indiscriminate retention are: 

1. That it would be generous on our part. 

2. That our economy would be enriched by the influx. 

3. That the refugees would prefer to remain. 

4. That their children would be exposed to mere favourable influences 
here than in their countries of origin. 

There is another consideration and that is the welfare of our own 
posterity. This may seem a small matter, but that is just what is wrong, 
or has been wrong, with much of our legislation—the ignoring of spiritual 
values for future generations. 

I hold therefore that the primary, if not the deciding factor in the 
decisign should be the effect of the further dilution of Anglo-Saxon 
heritage. If I do not make my meaning clear I would ask Mr. Nicolson 
to imagine a situation in which our Government had to choose between 
36,000 Norwegian refugees and a like number of Japanese. I cannot 
believe that his argument would be as simple as in the present case. 
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Of course if Mr. Nicolson considers the present refugee Population 4s 

comparable to the Huguenots he is entitled to his conclusion. But he 

should have said so, for it is on this point of the desirable admixture 

that the case turns. After all, we cannot renounce “the august ang 

precarious stewardship of the.clean blood of the race.”—I am, youn 

faithfully, H. CRICHTON-MILLER 
The Athenaeum. 


Sir,—I am a German Jewish refugee from Nazi oppression and I haye 
been serving in H.M. Forces since January, 1940. I read the artic 
by Harold Nicolson with great interest and I beg to correct a slight 
inaccuracy which the article seems to convey. Before the general intern. 
ment in May, 1940, some 3,500 refugees had joined the Pioneer Corps, 
starting in November, 1939. Eighty per cent. of them went to Frang 
and were ‘evacuated in the nick of time. None of the Pioneers was of 
course interned in 1940 and they are rather proud of it.—Yours faithfully, 


F. M. 
THE REAL AUSTRIA 


S1r,—Miss Lucie Street’s answer to my article on the Real Austria is 
not quite accurate. I never asked anyone to believe “that no one of 
Austrian birth save Hitler himself wished for an Anschluss with Germany.” 
A substantial minority of the Austrian people wished for an Anschluss 
with pre-Hitler Germany ; but later when a Customs Union was proposed 
by Schober in 1929 he was forced to resign because the measure had 
become so unpopular. In 1938 a very small minority—possibly 10 per 
cent.—reliable statistical authorities put it even lower—would have agreed 
to an Anschluss with Hitler’s Germany. Eleven per cent. of our own 
people were pacifists in the first year of the war but that did not make 
us a pacifist people or else Hitler would be well on his way to ruling 
the world now. 

Miss Street quotes as her Austrian authority for their wish to become 
German, “ guides, hoteliers and famous skiers” presumably therefore 
her experience of Austria is mainly drawn from hotels. Austria was my 
home for nine years. Hotels and those dependent on them generally 
side with their most frequent and important guests. I am not therefore 
surprised that from these tourists’ haunts came a certain support for 
the Nazis. I am only surprised that a very large number of such people 
known to myself hated,—and had the courage to say openly that they 
hated—the Nazis as late as 1938 on the very eve of the German occupa- 
tion. I doubt if for the last hundred years any Austrians willingly 
fought the British. In 1914 Austria wanted to fight Serbia and found 
herself obliged to take on Italy and Russia and nominally more than 
actually, Great Britain and France became her enemies. In this war 
Austrians had to fight against us or be shot. Some of us in the same 
circumstances would fight against the Austrians. 

It is true that Dollfuss murdered his work-people under the violently 
persuasive influence of Mussolini and was himself murdered under the 
violently persuasive influence of Hitler. The Austrian working people 
were Austria, for almost all the country was Social Democratic. These 
people unarmed or only recently armed, dismembered and helpless, had 
no option but to yield to the Dictator influence. Nor is Austria the 
only country in Europe whose government backed the wrong horse. It 
may be “sentimental” to accept the cultural value of Vienna as highly 
important to the future of Europe; if so I accept the fact that I am a 
sentimentalist ; but had Miss Street read my letter with any factual 
care she would have seen that what I claim most for Austria is her 
civilised integrity, and its permanent effect upon less progressive nations. 

We should be wholly untrue to reality if we looked upon the Austrians 
as being “German” in character, taste or influence.—Yours, &c., 

23 Montpelier Walk. PHYLLIS BOTTOME. 


READING THE BIBLE 


S1r,—“ Janus ” in the issue of January 14th last suggests that far more 
people receive knowledge from the Bible by learning extracts rather than 
by regular reading. At my own school a portion from the Bible is 
read to the whole school at least once a day in the chapel. If this be 
the case at other similar establishments, Archbishop Lang’s wish may 
well be fulfilled as a result of the knowledge inculcated by means of 8 
daily lesson, read under suitable conditions, with as beneficial a result 
as personal reading might produce.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
32 Lyndale Avenue, London, N.W. 2. J. R. Lerrman. 


SELF-DETERMINATION FOR GERMANY 


Sir,—In your issue of January 7th, Mr. Loeb is likely to mislead your 


readers. The Nazis never got a majority at any general election in 
Germany. That is a plain and uncontestable historical fact.—Yours 
truly, T. F. Breen. 


Glengarriff, Co. Cork. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Police Service 
Ideal. By 





British Police and the Democratic Charles Reith 
(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Any book about the police service must have an especial appeal 
to the serving police constable, but I must confess that as a police 
oficer, I find myself a littke embarrassed after reading Mr. Charles 
Reith’s most excellent book, British Police and the Democratic 
Jdeal. Is it true that I am of the progeny of those men whose 
“ynbiassed justness and fairmindedness, unselfish friendliness, 
good-humour and individual heroism” meant so much in the 
1830's, and according to the author so notably served to redeem 
England from the threat of lawlessness? Old friends will find 
that Mr. Reith’s enthusiasm is not only unabated but is apparently 
inexhaustible, for he sees in the ideals of the British Police System 
the promise of international good sense and peace in the world of 
tomorrow. I am, unfortunately, not wholly persuaded that the ex- 
uberance of the author is justifiable, and policemen generally will 
not be too happy to read these ceaseless panegyrics. Whatever are 
our virtues, and we believe we are not without them, we are, never- 
theless not over happy today in the police service. We deplore the 
inadequacy of widows’ pensions, which amount to a_niggardly 
12s. 6d. weekly, with no prospect, as with the civilian pension, of 
a supplementary allowance. We are not in love with the method 
of promotion, for we know that nepotism is not dead. The public 
cannot know of our troubles for we are hedged in with rules, 
threats and fears. If therefore the reader, having assimilated the 
wealth that is to be found within the pages of this book, gains 
the impression that the force is not only “ magnificent,” but con- 
tented, then perhaps Mr. Reith has not performed that service 
which I feel is intended. 

As a meticulous study of the conditions of service, and the many 
wials during the infant years of Peel’s New Police Body, the book 
is both interesting and authoritative. We are reminded of two for- 
gotten heroes of the police service, the first Metropolitan Com- 
missioners, Rowan and Mayne, who doggedly struggled against the 
bitter opposition of Press, magistrates and clergy, and who suc- 
ceeded ultimately in establishing that goodwill, which as Mr. Reith 
so wisely insists is an essential ingredient in effective policing, the 
goodwill of the British public. 

Writing of the industrial difficulties of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury and the subsequent social progress, Mr. Reith says: “The 
innumerable measures of social and educational reform which were 
enacted in the nineteenth century were inspired partly by the 
awakening of the social conscience of the community, and, largely, 
by the fact that the existence of the new police provided the necessary 
machinery which could make reforms effective.” 

The author is inclined to over-assess the police contribution, 
for although the influence of the new police was considerable, 
it is rather ungracious to ignore almost completely the fact that 
the working and middle classes by their protests were largely re- 
sponsible for the passing of the Reform Act in 1832 and later the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws. At the conclusion of the Napoleonic 
Wars, England was disturbed economically by mass unemploy- 
ment and unrest. There were demonstrations, rick-burnings and 
machine wreckings, culminating in the infamous Peterloo 
Massacre. Surely it is reasonable to suggest that Parliamentary 
teform and industrial progress played no small part in producing, 
not necessarily a greater respect for orderliness, but those social 
improvements which assuaged the people and produced national 
harmony. , 

Progressive police officers will welcome the support that Mr. 
Reith gives to nationalisation—a recommendation which incidentally 
was rejected by the famous Desborough Police Committeé in 1919. 
It may not be convenient to nationalise in the normal sense, but 
tegionalisation with a central authority would unquestionably lead 
to improved efficiency and greater contentment. The opposition 
will naturally arise from the members of the existing Watch Com- 
Mittees and Standing Joint Committees, who are jealous of their 
powers and privileges. 

As to the international aspect of the police system, the greatest 
and almost insuperable difficulty is the creation of a willingness 
between nations to co-operate and to accept the findings of an 
International Court of Law. The life-blood of the British police 
service is public approval and sympathy, but how can we be certain 
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that, when national interests are involved, sovereign States will 
similarly provide that goodwill without which the international 
police force cannot function. 

British Police and the Democratic Ideal is, however, much more 
than the work of an enthusiast. Mr. Reith is informed and far- 
seeing, and it is to be hoped that there are many, both in and out 
of the police service, who will find the time to read and to digest 
the ideas of a writer who has given so much time to the study of 
the British police service. I have only one correction to offer. It 
is not generally true that the potice constable no longer carries 
handcuffs. POLICE CONSTABLE I19. 


R.A.F. Origins 


By Air Commodore J. A. Chamier, 
15s.) 


The Birth of the Royal Air Force. 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Pitman. 


TueE Royal Air Force, during these winter months, is preparing for 
participation in the most gigantic operations in the history of air 
warfare. Indeed, the vigilance and striking power of the R.A.F. 
in the invasion of Continental Europe will be of vital consequcnce. 
At the same ume as air and ground crews are training for this 
conflict, they are engaged in the conduct of immense operations 
over Germany, the Occupied Countries, the Mediterranean, the 
Adlantic and in many other theatres thousands of miles distant from 
this country. In all these activities we take an intense interest, for 
we know what we Owe to these men. So much is at stake that the 
present fills our minds, the past is for the time being of little 
consequence. What an inappropriate moment, one might be inclined 
to observe, to choose for the publication of a book on the birth of the 
R.A.F., a book that covers no event later than a quarter of a century 
ago! 

The fact is that the appearance of this book is most timely. Many 
people today are fairly well-informed as to the aims and capabilities 
of the Royal Air Force and the achievements of our airmen. But that 
is largely because in these four years of war each one of us has in 
some measure come into personal contact with the power of the 
air arm. Our concern in the potentialities of the future, particularly 
so far as air weapons are likely to affect our lives, has resulted in 
this mass interest in the R.A.F. and its capabilities. Little is known 
by this recently air-minded public of the birth-pangs of the Service 
to which they now owe so much, and of the conditions under which 
the older generation conducted air werfare in the last war. Air 
Commodore Chamier offers them in this volume an abridged version 
(in his own words) of the official history of the R.A.F. up to the 
end of 1918 ; and it makes fascinating reading. 

We have today become accustomed to the mighty night battles of 
Bomber Command, during any one of which over two thousand tons 
of bombs may be dropped on a German city. In the whole of the 
last war German airships and aeroplanes dropped on this country 
no more than 169 tons, involving the deaths of 1,414 persons and 
injuring 3,416. And we have also today realised the value of con- 
centration of attack, both in regard to strategic and tactical bombing. 
This was only too rarely appreciated by the Commanders in the 
I9I14-I8 war. Frequently we read of a squadron being given half a 
dozen targets on which to drop its tiny loads, with the results that 
our raids only occasionally had any serious effect. It is sad to think 
of those hundreds of futile missions by pilots in aircraft capable 
of carrying only a hundredweight or so of bombs; for it takes as 
much courage to drop a 25-lb. bomb on an enemy target as an 
8,000-lb. blockbuster. ; 

The courage of pilots and aircrews was exemplary. The ability 
of the generals and admirals, so far as air operations were concerned, 
was not so faultless. In February, 1917, air reconnaissance revealed 
a German flotilla immobilised by ice in the harbour at Bruges. Its 
distance from England was thirty miles, or twenty minutes’ flying 
time. At once we atacked; yet by the end of the week we had 
dropped only three and a half tons of bombs, scoring no hits. It is 
difficult to believe that after two and a half years of war we were 
able to make nothing of that opportunity. Many surprising, forgotten 
facts emerge from this history. For instance, it was not until the 
autumn of 1916 that the mystery of “spin” was solyed and the 
correct movement of controls to get out of one determined. Prior 
to this, a pilot “ sent down in a spin” was counted as a victim of his 
opponent. And who among us knows that the training of our pilots 
in Canada is nothing new? In 1917, the R.F.C. started twenty 
training squadrons in Canada. Graduaily cadet wings and specialist 
schools grew up on the English model. After one year’s work Canada 
was giving training to over 4,000 pilots, and during 1918 supplied over 
200 trained pilots each month, 
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Every page of this book holds its quota of interest, to the layman 
as much as to the professional ; and a word of praise is due to the 
publishers who have, in some miraculous manner, contrived to 
produce a book which in appearance and practicability compares 
favourably with the best of peace-time productions. 
NIGEL TANGYE. 


Half-Dreamed Calamity 

Splendours and Miseries. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Faber and Faber. 
18s.) 

Or the discoveries in which this century has proved all too fecund, 
none, I fancy, not even flight, has influenced art as has the exploration 
of the sub-conscious mind and the domain of dreams. Lautréamont, 
Blake, even Apuleius, have used the dream as part of their literary 
mechanics. But in common with all the other properties of their 
invention, it is disciplined by a certain form and rhythm. Only in 
our own day do we find the unconditional surrender to the sub- 
conscious—Freud at the helm and Kraft-Ebbing at the prow—the 
process which reaches its ultimate in André Breton’s attempts to 
create poems by automatic writing. It is a technique from which 
Mr. Sitwell has in his time obtained some enchanting effects. In his 
newest book Splendours and Miseries he pushes it further, I think, 
than he has ever gone before. The result, stimulating, accomplished, 
and often beautiful, is nevertheless not entirely a success. 

Splendours and Miseries is, as it were, a scrapbook of the uncon- 
scious. Armada crews wrecked on the terrifying coast of Donegal, 
the Ottoman world in decadence, an auto-da-fe in Goa, a study of 
lunatics, jostle disquisitions on listening to Bach’s music, or on Fuseli 
and the poisoner Wainwright. We travel as fast as our minds will 
let us. It is Goya’s Madrid one moment, the next we are in the 
almost lunar world which Kaendler’s genius at the great Meissen 
factory conjured out of porcelain. A Meissen Pierrot capers momen- 
tarily before us; and Mr. Sitwell, flitting through the vast library 
of his talent, is back at our side to suggest that Pierrot may have 
come from Albania. We draw breath, are just about to contend that 
Etruria, or the puppet-plays of Peking were a more likely cradle, 
when, Presto!, we are whisked off to eighteenth century Japan, or into 
the rose garden at Malmaison Orgagna, Jerome Bosch, the beggars 
of his fantasy and beggars in general, arrest our attention for a minute. 
But not longer, for we are carried across time and space to be present 
at some great Russo-German battle among the Ukrainian corn in the 
summer of 1942. 

These sudden soarings and journeys can be justified by the 
austerest standards of wartime economy if the subconscious test 
be applied. Nevertheless, the book would gain, I believe, by a 
more definite form and coherence. The proof lies in the fact that 
Mr. Sitwell is most successful when he sticks close to the purpose 
implied in the title. Splendours and Miseries is, I take it, an attempt 
to interpret present agonies in terms of past ones, and to preach the 
tenacious survival of the European genius through endless horror. 
In Dulle Griet (pages 42-46) the attempt comes off brilliantly. An 
air raid in the Midlands is described indirectly, and with much force, 
by an evocation of a Breughel masterpiece from a private collection 
in Antwerp ; this picture, never seen, I believe, in England, must 
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itself have been inspired by the violent miseries of the rising againg 
the Spaniards. But elsewhere it is just the boxroom of a rich, recondite 
imagination, which sometimes for pages on end flits freightles 
through unremarkable space. Nor is this unfortunate impression 
corrected by the curiously hesitant quality of Mr. Sitwell’s latest prog 
When he chooses he can be as luminous a writer as we know of today 
But here‘he gives a loophole for every idea to escape through. Np 
image is entirely precise. “It could be something animal and gigantic 
A huge engine or machinery working in the storm. Ora rhythm. .,” 
And again “ Something descends, or comes down into the water, no 
far away. It could be a huge seaplane landing in the harbour. . .” 
And so on, till a furriness clouds omr senses. But it would bh 
absurd to imply that the whole book i3 of this quality. Passages jy 
it enchant, and the stimulus of Mr. Sitwell’s company never flags, 
Particularly do I recommend his disquisition on Jews in Eastem 
Europe. Amid all the current pro-Semitic emotionalism which jp 
the long run can only turn our stomachs, here are splendours and 
miseries that give dignity and significance. Not florid wester. 
ised figures, tightly double-breasted in the Savoy, but the musical 
mendicant, starving in his filthy kaftan, a king by his music, his 
flashing eyes, his desperate gestures. Such pictures as these, familiar 
to all travellers in pre-war Eastern Europe, bring home the ful] 
evil of Himmler. SiMON HARCOURT-SMITH. 


Parochial Criticism 
Man and Literature. By Norman Nicholson. (S.C.M. Press. 10s. 6d. 


THE proposition advanced by Mr. Nicholson in this little thesis 
with the big title is this: that twentieth century literature is divisible 
into three categories—that of literature concerned with Liberal man, 
that of literature concerned with Natural man, and that of literature 
concerned with Imperfect man. (I myself sense in all three epithets 
an element of the tautological that it might conceivably profit Mr. 
Nicholson to investigate, except that T. S. Eliot has already under- 
taken this investigation in After Strange Gods.) 

I have a suspicion, indeed, that it is not primarily as an exercise 
in literary criticism that this book has been written, so much as an 
experiment in the application of theological standards to literary 
criticism. Thus Mr. Nicholson remarks of The Waste Land and 
Ulysees: “ Eliot’s attempt was the more successful, partly because it 
Was more concise, but partly because he was already moving towards 
the complete acceptance of the Christian doctrines which were im- 
plicit in his thought.” It should surely have occurred to Mr. 
Nicholson that this “ acceptance of Christian doctrine ” was no more 
positively present in the poems of Eliot than it was negatively present 
in the prose of James Jovce. I mean simply that whereas Christian 
doctrine happened to have become the objective towards which 
Eliot appeared to be making his intellectual migration, it was no 
less the objective away from which Joyce was in the process of 
recoiling. The nature of the energy remained the same. Eliot 
was merely half a journey of disillusion behind Joyce. Further, I 
feel that, as literary judgement, the following remarks are as naive 
as they are intolerant theologically: “ It is very significant that, though 
he [Joyce] no longer held the Catholic faith, it was to Catholic teach- 
ing which he turned to find a structure for his picture of life.” This, 
surely, is to misunderstand the Joycean processes, which, taking 
their drive from the writer’s antipathies rather than his sympathies, 
constituted perhaps the most moving exhibition of negative passion 
that any modern writer has demonstrated. James Joyce was simply 
a Roman Catholic who hated Roman Catholicism. I find it sur- 
prising that Mr. Nicholson should elect to make a literary judgement 
upon his disapproval of this paradox. 

In the matter of specific instances of criticism I also observe 
examples of a kind of parochiality of judgement that probably goes 
back to theological origins. Thus Mr. Nicholson “cannot help 
laughing ” at two superb lines of D. H. Lawrence: 

And over the bridge of the whale’s strong phallus, linking the wonder of 
whales, 
The burning archangels under the sea keep passing, back and forth. 


Here I can only suspect that the juxtaposition of the angels and 
the phalli happens to be responsible for Mr. Nicholson’s amusement; 
and I am moved to wonder what his reaction might be to that poem 
of even more improbable combinations, Rejoice in the Lamb. And, 
since I am at the business of instances, I find it evasive of Mr. 
Nicholson to remark in his comparison of Omar Khayyam and The 
Shropshire Lad: “ Each is set in an imaginary country. To English 
readers, Persia was an imaginary land, as was Shropshire to Housman.” 
I ask Mr. Nicholson, when does an “imaginary” land become an 
imaginary land? GEORGE BARKER. 
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FIND, FIX 


AND STRIKE 


TERENCE HORSLEY 


The object of this book is to tell the public something of the 
work of the Fleet Air Arm, the least publicized of the 
Services. The author was himself a Fleet Air Arm pilot, 
and was formerly a journalist, so that his book is both 
dramatic and authentic. 


(Ready 4th February.) 


WITH PENNANTS 
FLYING 


DAVID MASTERS 


sober, 


9s. net. 


“ Objective and admirable... a factual and 


absorbing work.” Sanday Times. 
“Mr. Masters has a stirring tale to tell and tells it finely.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


“ Vigorous descriptive style.” Scotsman. 





“Fascinating glimpses . . . a superb story.” Western 
Morning News. 
9s. net. 
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Fiction 

Elders and Betters. By I. Compton-Burnett. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 

Robber Bridegroom. By Eudora Welty. (The Bodley Head. ros. 6d.) 


“* Oh, must we be quite so honest with ourselves, my dear?’ 
“*We do not know how to avoid it,’ said Terence. ‘ That is why 
there is horror in every heart, and a resolve never to be honest with 
anyone else.’ ” 
Bur Terence, though it might wound him to hear it, over-simplifies 
the human theme for his author. Miss Compton-Burnett does no 
doubt believe that there is, or eventually must be, “ horror in every 
heart "—but she does not therefore forgo for her characters the uses, 
or abuses, of outward honesty, which indeed she makes many of 
them wield as a scourge, with the skill of practised flagellators. She 
is, as her admirers know, an arbitrary and exacting novelist ; she lifts 
her characters clear of all public events and general occasions, and sets 
them down in some country place, in close proximity to each other, 
to wage formal but unresting battle for their own egos, for a family 
plan, for this or that design or fagade or defence—but all, whether 
in cynicism, innocence, weariness or cold self-love, more or less 
opposed to the consequences of having been born, and all prepared 
to talk each other to a standstill, brilliantly and brutally ; not only in 
an attempt to hold off such inevitables as death and love, but seeking 
also to hide themselves from each other, and to evade co-operation 
against the common enemy—life, the vulgar obligation of living. 
I forgive Nature nothing,’ said Terence. ‘ Least of all our death 
at last from natural causes.’” Everyone who knows Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s earlier work knows that arrogant, emphatic manner, and 
whether or not he wants to encounter it again, or to examine the 
unchanging formula of which it is a characteristic essential. But 
those who have not read her yet might well begin here, for in Elders 
and Betters she seems to me to be on the very crest of her form, the 
beam of her penetration searching so accurately that when it falls 
on, say, the servants, Cook and Ethel, in their mutual devotion, or 
on the children, Dora and Julius, praying their fantastic prayers to 
the god of the rock, perforce the light of her truth is charged with 
an unexpected and most revelatory tenderness. Excellent too is her 
cool, passing use of blazing dishonesty in one leading character, 
who gets what she wants by means of a fully consequential sin which 
goes undiscovered and does not trouble her at all. There is, in fact, 
quite a plot in Elders and Betters, but it is entirely the servant of the 
characters’ conceptions of each other and of themselves, and of the 
rapid, hard, beautifully timed mirror-talk in which they pose, con- 
template and connive together, and in general weave a bright, clipped 
dream of a life entirely hedged about from life. 

Miss Eudora Welty, whose first collection of stories was published 
last year under the title A Curtain of Green, is a very bright young 
hope for American letters. She writes from the country of the 
Mississippi, which must indeed be a fresh and fertile place—and fresh- 
ness and fertility enrich her work endearingly for reviewers grown a 
little over-used to the nice, tidy novels we have all learnt to write in 
our nice, tidy flats in the great towns. Robber Bridegroom certainly 
has nothing to do with whatever is nice or tidy. It is a comic fantasy, 
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THE REVELATION or tHe WORD 


A NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 





BY 
CANON H. G. ENGLAND 





Times Literary Supplement :— 





‘A novel theory of the Logos ... The argument is carefully 


developed. 
Christian World :— 


‘A strong case for the re-examination of the exact meaning 
of “The Word”? 





Expository Times :— 





‘Canon England has produced a... book on the greatest of 
all subjects. And his contentions will bear, and deserve, very 
earnest and sincere consideration. 


The Fortnightly (Canon Roger Lloyd) :— 





‘The book emphatically deserves study, 


JOHN MURRAY 


7s. 6d. net. 
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of bandits, planters, goblins and witches, built up on local my 
of the early pioneers round New Orleans. It is a fairy-tale really 
complete with an amusing, untruthful “fair Rosamund” and » 
amoral bandit-husband who will not let her see his real face, undy 
the berry-juice stains which are his disguise. It is the sort of tey. 
away story which would have gone well in ballad-verse—but I |, 
the ease and conversational quality of the prose, as well as its Vigour 
and beauty, and the mock-reality which it gives to the wild pig 
which is so well adorned also by light, delicious passages of landscay 
Still, Robber Bridegroom is fantasy, and in spite of its breadth apj 
gusto, hovers sometimes too near the whimsical and the playful fr 
my taste ; and I suspect that Miss Welty found it much easier j 
write than were some of her short stories ; she has enjoyed herself o 
this outing with legend, and has the force to make us enjoy it too—by 
at least one reader awaits with concern her return to her first field 
the Mississippi of here and now, with its all too probable improt. 
bilities, distresses and absurdities of a small-town world. 


Kate O’Brien. 


Shorter Notices 


Carteret and Newcastle: A Contrast in Contemporaries. 

Williams. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 
PROPESSOR Basil Williams’ “ double biography ” of Carteret and New. 
castle is based upon the Ford Lectures which he gave in the University 
of Oxford in 1922. The list of Ford’s Lecturers is most distinguished, 
and nearly all the lectures given under this Foundation make good 
reading for the non-specialist. Professor Williams’ book is well up 
to standard, and has lost nothing in form or substance from the delay 
in publication. This latest work has, indeed, all the vividness of 
Professor Williams’ life of Chatham ; there is the same quickness 
of understanding, the same power of selecting the “ master facts ” aad 
the most apposite quotations. The choice of subjects also gives scope 
for a historian interested in the play of character. Carteret and New- 
castle make a most curious study in contrasts. Each of the two wasa 
grand seigneur, though only Carteret had the “ grand manner ”; each 
was a patriotic Englishman, intent on serving his country. Here the 
resemblance ends abruptly. Carteret never concerned himself with the 
matters to which Newcastle devoted infinite attention, Newcastle 
never looked beyond the machinery of government ; Carteret regarded 
it as his business “ to make Kings and Emperors, and to maintain the 
balance of Europe.” Newcastle was a success for the greater part of 
his life ; Carteret can hardly be described as much more than a 
glorious failure, yet one puts down Professor Williams’ exciting book 
with a feeling of regret that Carteret had not been alive in the decade 
before this present war, when there were in high office too many people 
like Newcastle. 





By Basil 


Democracy and the Individual. By Carleton Kemp Allen. (Oxford 


University Press. 3s. 6d.) 

A Goop deal of wisdom on the subject of democracy has come out 
of Oxford in recent years, mainly out of Balliol. To that fertilising 
flow the Warden of Rhodes House adds a contribution modest in 
volume but rich in merit. The working principles of democracy, 
and the extent of the State’s right to limit the liberty of the indivi- 
dual, are examined with knowledge, wisdom and a most salutary 
common sense, notably in Dr. Allen’s discussion of the justification 
for control in such matters as drinking, gambling and addiction 
drugs. It is to this question of the degree of liberty to be claimed 
by the individual in an organised State that Dr. Allen, who clearly 
fears that an excess of zeal in planning may lead to unreasonable 
curtailments, directs his whole argument. His declaration that 
“there is no unit of existence except the individual, and for him and 
by him and through him all systems of government exist” is un- 
compromising—and incontrovertible. While one or two of Dr. 
Allen’s observations on democracy in America could be contested, 
his little book can be recommended unreservedly, in particular as 
providing a most necessary incentive to clear thinking on one 
the most vital issues of the day. A democratic faith needs something 
more solid than sentiment to rest on. No democrat after reading 
Dr. Allen can lack an intellectual basis for his faith. 


to the Literature of 
Morison. (Cambridge 


An Introduction 
By Stanley 


English Prayer Books: 
Christian Public Worship. 
University Press. 6s.) 

Tus is the first volume in a series entitled Problems of Worship 

and edited by the Deans of St. Paul’s and Liverpool. The importance 

of public worship, from whatever angle it be approached, and its 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 256 

[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
giunon of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
February 15th Envelopes should be recewed not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp 
Solunons must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
The solution and the name of the uner will be published m the following issue.) 

















Expire and depart after a foreign saint. 
(3, $-) 

17. Metal, very taking, for taking 

18. One of the things Chesterton heard 


ACROSS 16. 


1. Fifty-fifty. (4, 3. 4 y 

g. A sort of way of getting feet by 
degrees, though rather a come-dow n. toiling up the terrible way. 

10. Good heavens, it’s part of it! 20. A lethal drink. 

ui. Victory in the Iberian Peninsula os. Fifty-Ave in 

12. No Lothair 7 perhaps). 

12 The swan doesn. write to it. an But wrens Tt 

14. Look upon the promised land. fi perhaps 

17 — of — en 5. The horse’s food needs shaking up. 

19. At least one quee yasn't. a seh wae 

2. The Egyptians didn’t play at them, far SOLUTION TO 
from it. 

24. His greatness was western. 

2%. Stage direction 

27. Get out. 

28. Lively little Sarah, so stimulating! 
(3, 8.) 
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DOWN 


Found in Hyde Park possibly, but not 
one of the rangers there. 

. Brown coal 

. It sounds a beastly place. 
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4 Though one may not have it, one may + 2 SV 
be told to keep it. . : 8 ‘SES 
5. Caveman a AwWENT Em Pe RED 
6. The Football Association naturally A &. r & e E W rs RY t 
embodies a left-winger, as she shows. BERTI NAxMFPRAI SE! 
7. They come and go Po ~ > 
&. The wake is always here. im i. omer : We ir 
1§. In wrong-doing you took nourishment. fRODit N HEAD Lin € 3S} 


SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 18th 


The winner of Crossword No. 254 is Mrs. J. S. DALLAS, 55, de la 
Warr Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 








—KLG—. 


No better tribute to K.L.G. plugs could be paid than 
in the fact that the Authorities will not allow any 
to be made for motor car or commercial vehicle 
engines. These famous “Corundite” plugs have to 
be reserved for use in “ boosted ” aeroplane and other 
high efficiency engines,.but when happier times 
come the technical development which has taken 
place will be very much to the advantage of all 
petrol engine users. 
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‘LOVE’ 


HERE is no word for ‘love’.in the language 

of one of the islands of the New Hebrides, 
so the translator of the Bible into the Ambrym 
Version has rendered “the love of God” in 
words that mean “the heart calling of God 
for me.” 
When the Bible has been translated, the 
new version has to be circulated. Help us 





to do it—now. 








THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
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bearing upon the whole subject of religion, are so clear to anyone 
who stands intelligently within the Christian tradition, -yet, apparently 
so obscure to numbers of people who are not definitely irreligious, 
that such a series, if at once scholarly and popular, is opportune. 
Mr. Morison’s book is concerned with facts rather than values, and 
has compressed a great amount of information into fewer than 
Here and there he is open to criticism: is it true that 
“all done upon the scantiest know- 


5° pages 


h 
I 
Cranmer’s liturgical reform was 


ledge”? He lays no stress on the fact that while Henry VIII claimed 
to be Supreme Head of the Church in England, this ttle was 
dropt: he uses, of James I, the titles “ Supreme Head or Supreme 


Governor” as though they bore an identical meaning, which ts not 
the case, and even ascribes the former designation to William IIT. 
The implications of the phrases “the royal religion” and “the 
royal Church” are such as most Anglican historians and theologians 
would repudiate. In such passages highly controversial issues are 
latent; but they are not characteristic of a volume which is con- 
trace the development of Christian worship from the 


cerned to 


beginning. 
Axis. By 


The History of Mussolini and the 
(Chatto and Windus. 


Man Alone: 
Maxwell H. H. Macartney. 
Macartney, from 1927 to 1937 Rome Correspondent of The 
Times, has written a history of Italy’s brief, hateful and disastrous 
intimacy with Germany. The Rome-Berlin Axis was formed in 
1935, and it is to be hoped that this solitary eight years’ interval may, 
with statesmanship, yet come to be but an exception quoted to prove 
the rule of Anglo-Italian amity. Mr. Macartney has written the 
history of this tragic interval in a factual and somewhat uninspired 
manner. The events of 1935 to 1943 are sufficiently recent for most 
of us to be able to remember them all too well, and this book hardly 
does more than recite the facts of Italy’s unhappy association with 
Hitler’s Reich. The fate of Italy, of Anglo-Italian relations, is at 
this moment in our hands. If anything on this subject is to appear 
in print at this crucial time, let it then be a profound and careful 
study. Unfortunately it is too rarely that Mr. Macartney ventures to 
penetrate beneath the surface of events. 

Fastening upon Mr. Churchill’s famous phrase: “One man and 
one man alone has ranged the Italian people in deadly struggle 
against the British Empire. Mr. Macartney shows how true 
was, how it was solely due to Mussolini and his régime that 
Italy so ranged herself for the first time in history. But this is a fact 
of which we are all perfectly aware. In spite of his many years’ 
experience in Italy, Mr. Macartney refuses to probe into causes, to 
It is, after all, perfectly apparent that even with 
Mussolini and Fascism swept away the problem of Anglo-Italian 
relations has only just begun. “One man and one man alone” may 
have been the cause of the trouble, but it is a nation of forty-five 
million people with which we have now to deal. It is perhaps unjust 
to blame Mr. Macartney for not-having set out to write something 
rather different. But the complaint is made only because something 
more helpful and more profound could so easily have come from his 
pen. 
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«The Empire for Christ” 


has always been and still is the motive of the work of The 





which assists struggling and pioneer congregations in all the 
Continents. While some of its work, as in Europe, is at a 
standstill, new developments and extensions are bringing 
new calls for help. 
“Brother calls to Brother.’’ WE NEED YOUR HELP. 
Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary, at 
C.M.S. HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
Cheques, Postal Order eli hould be made payable to the Society and 
a / “ Barclays Bank Limited” i 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Nature Reserves Investigation Committee was appointed in 192 
to advise the official planners of rural reconstruction after the wy 
An immense sum of local information has been now accum, 
lated. There will be no ignorance of what our county naturalig, 
desire. All this good work has been greatly helped by the Britig 
Ecological Society, which has most generously pooled a good pap 
of its accumulated knowledge, and this is great. The Society has noy 
produced a report (Cambridge University Press, Is. 6d.) that j 
compact of both ideas and information of interest to British botanisy 
ornithologists and the rest. The central plan is that the few remaip. 
ing tracts of wild or semi-wild country should be marked down apj 
preserved. A point that a little surprised me is that of the ol 
native deciduous forest there still remain woods consisting of jyg 
these five trees—oak, ash, beech, alder and birch, and, in Scotland 
Scotch pine. The selection of these species indicates how very fey 
are the species of our native trees. Even the elm (but not the wy 
elm) is now said to be an immigrant. I wonder. 


4; 


Immigrant Animals 


It is rightly urged that the introduction of exotic species of anima 
sh yuld be forbidden except under licence ; and the following examples 
of unregulated introductions are given. “At various times different 
landowners have introduced to their estates, for the sake of amenity 
or sport, a great variety of exotic animals, including Siberian roedeer, 
Japanese deer, Chinese waterdeer, wallaby, fat dormouse, and grey 
squirrel ; among Birds, little owl, Canada goose, bobwhite quail; 
among Amphibia and Reptiles, edible frogs and Mediterranean green 
lizards ; among fish, rainbow trout, sunfish and black bass. Fy 
farmers have introduced silver and arctic fox, muskrat, nutria, and 
mink.” The muskrat, once a real dangér, has been quite extermin- 
ated, I believe. The nutria never was a real danger. The grey 
squirrel is still extending its range north, south and west. a 


Precious Herbs 


The turning up of some old paragraphs on the quitch or couch 
grass has prompted an amateur herbalist in Scotland to the following 
confession of faith. “ Personally I scrape the brownish husk off and 











simmer the cleansed root, which provides a fine medicine (instead 
of pills, &c.). I do feel that Mother Nature provides us with so much 
help which is ignored through ignorance. I dry quantities of nettles 
for use in soups. Also I have dried my blackcurrant leaves. Drie 
grass, well rotted with soap suds, provides manure for the garden... 
I am inclined to the view that artificial manures produce disease 
in the long run, as do artificial foods, unless very well balanced with 
uncooked native foods.” This belief grows in strength rapidly. 


Urban Hawks 


The constant appearance of hawks, chiefly kestrel, in London seems 
to have caused some surprise ; but hawks have almost as great a 
preference for churches as the jackdaws that “keep a cawing from a 
steeple.” Every morning from my bedroom window in Cologne (just 
after the armistice of 1918) I watched a number of hawks circling 
about the cathedral spire. Once on my way to see President Wilson 
at the White House in Washington I looked up to see several 
buzzards spiralling on almost motionless wings over the city. Bomb- 
ing seems to have increased the attraction of the town for hawks. 
Some have built in the ruins of houses. The shy merlin appeared in 
one or two South Coast towns some little while after they were 
punished from the air. Of all the hawks the kestrel is the most 
welcome: it will occasionally kill a small bird, but its favourite food 
is the mouse and the beetle. London is a great sanctuary. 


In the Garden 


A new use of the cloche has been put forth by the inventors of 
the English “continuous cloches” which has virtually supplanted 
the bell-jar of the French Gardener or maraichers, though the two 
have rather different uses. It is now claimed that if cloches are put 
over the coming seed bed, the ground is perceptibly warmed and 
a dry tilth provided for what seed may be sown earlier in the year— 
in January, for example, for peas, prickly spinach, radish, lettuce, 
and even onions and leeks. In the flower garden what lovely little 
bouquets of snowdfop, and even crocus, primrose, primula, lung- 
wort and aconite, and above all iris this January has supplied! 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
cones 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, td. 
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Meh like this to man the life-boats 
round our coast. It is your privilege 
to ensure by your contribution that 
THERE WILL ALWAYS BE well 

A Scottish 
War equipped boats for them to man. 
Medallist We know you will not fail them. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTIO 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 


FEBRUARY 4; 








F A U 


A REPATRIATED PRISONER OF WAR 
appeals on behalf of the overseas work of the Friends 
Ambulance Unit. 

Home Service: Sunday, February 6th, at 8.40 p.m. 


Please send a donation to— 


FRIENDS AMBULANCE UNIT 
4 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W-C.1 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
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This 200d 


i Cigarette 


S welco 
Wher e ery- 








In GREEN packets 10 for 1/2 20 for 2/4 








Carreras Lid., 150 Years’ Reputation for Quality (EF) ¥. 15. 














FALSE. TEETH | 


and comfort with confidence | | 


A denture which, owing to gum shrinkage, no longer fits perfectly, 
is painful and embarrassing. To restore comfort with confidence, 
Dentists recommend KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE, pre- 
pared specifically to make false teeth fit firmly. Sprinkled evenly 
but sparingly on the contact surface of the plate, KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE will hold it in position for many hours. 
From all Chemists in 1/3d Sprinkler tins for pocket or handbag; 
also in the large ‘ Economy’ size, 3/3d. 


KOLYNO 


DENTURE 
FIXATIVE 


Also ue KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/34. 





| TELEPHONE 
2730! (20 LINES) 






Head Office LE E D Ss 





‘Pain is gain’ 


For generations mankind looked on pain as nothing but 
an enemy something to be feared and hated. Not until 
medical knowledge groped its uncertain way out of the 
darkness of the middle ages did men perceive a glimmer of 
the truth that pain can in fact be a powerful friend and 
protector of the race. Without pain to sound the alarm, 
disease would spread and increase until no remedy could 
be of any avail. Without pain to point a guiding finger, 
doctors would be, to a very great extent, powerless to 
diagnose what is amiss. 

Pain, then, is meant to be used : by the sufferer as an 
indication that something is wrong; by the doctor as an 
indication of what that something is. 

But as soon as it has done its job, it becomes merely an 
enemy, Yhat must be allayed as speedily as possible by 
‘damping down’ the super-sensitiveness of the brain and 
nervous system, 

That is the function of ‘ Cogene ’. 

‘Cogene’ is not one drug, but a combination of four 
separate drugs, scientifically blended to produce an analgesic 
which will *‘ reach’ the most harassing nerve pain and yet 
leave no harmful after-effects. 

Ask your doctor if ‘ Cogene 
all chemists at 1/14d. a tube. 

Never forget, though, that while * Cogene 
pain, it cannot remove the cause of the pain: 
or a dentist can do that. 


‘COGENE’ 


(Regd. Trale Mark) Brand Tablets 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 


’ is indicated. It is sold by 


> will relieve the 
only a doctor 
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PERSONAL 
\ GREAT SAVING Overcoats, suits, costumes, 











ried EQUAL TO NEW, trom 70 -. List FREE.— 
Warker’s S LENTIFI [TURNING AND TAILoRING WORKS 
L.tp.. Dept. 76, 46 Iford Lan Ilford, London 
UTHOR, wel ow w prep. big standard work, 
A ffers part ship Box ) 

PEKMALING bRKEAD tains muct xtra nourish- 
| » Y t It restor g Asi dis ed, and 
na iclicious sandwiches. Change over and watch your 
hea mpr Helps sa Ship Ask Baker, or 
write BeRMALINE, Fairle St 

yURNI mn and moth-eat “xcept Knit- 

ar) Invisibly Mended ‘ k Send or call 
Mar early damages to be mended.—Beitt INVISIBLE 
MEN I 73, New Bond Street, W.1 


' ANC °j R st FFERER (215 43).—Poor man, wile, two 
( hn, one crippled xtra nourishment needed 
Plea Te wellery gratefully received.—NATIONAL 
Society ror Cancer Retrer, 2(S), Cheam Court, Cheam 
Surre 
tHASE CLOCHES revolutionise Vegetable production. 
( doubling output, ensuring an extra crop each season, 
providing fresh Vegetables the year round Thirty years’ 
proot. Send for List. —Cunase Lrp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey 
ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
| are still wanted by GUY'S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THE APPEAL SECRETARY 
NTERESTING PEOPLE are those who are familiar 
with the great English novels, essays, poems, and 
plays Such reading gives lasting pleasures, promotes 
conversational ability and sound thinking The new 
1..S.J. Course has been written by 1 A. G. Strong, the 
famous author and broadcaster. Other courses in Journal- 
ism, Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc Reduced fees. 
Free Book from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JourRNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1 Mus. 4574). 
\ ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address. Letters 
‘ redirected, ss. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.C.r1. 
*O DRAINS !—but Sanitation like Town. ELSAN 
\ Chemical Closets, GUARANTEED odourless, germ- 
free, sate. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH 
Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Scores of thou- 
sands in use in Country Houses, Bungalows, Evacuation 
Premises, Air-Raid Shelters.—Write, enclosing 1d. stamp, 
for Il . US. BOOKLET and prices to Ersan Co, (Dept 
2541 , $1 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 
pie Ei SMOKERS.—Owing to briar shortage, have your 
| id pipes HYGIENICALLY cleaned, scraped and 
renovated and made sweet for many months, 2s. per pipe 
any make), plus 6d. postage (any quantity Foul pipes 
injure ealth Also all REPAIRS, new we kor 
et ASTLEYS OF 109, JERMYN STREET, S.W.1 
Briar Pipe Specialists 
PROMINENT Technica! Publishers nvite manuscripts 
% 20-30 thousand words with diagrams on the 
following subjects Radio, Building, Electricity, En- 
gineering, Plastics, Television, Aeronautics, Mathematics, 
Motoring, etc., ete., and on all non-fiction subjects for 
publication at popular prices.—BERNARD (Publishers) Ltp., 
The Grampians, Western Gate, W.6 
»EMAKE HANDBAG CO. will repair your handbag 
\ Highest craftsmanship. Moderate charges. Post or 
call 57, Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, S.W.3 





‘ALI Complete set (8 volumes) Spectator. Tonsons’ 
SS (Shakespeare’s Head), 12th Edition, 1739. Very 
zood condition, “leather Offers ?>—** Roxesy,”” Sunny- 


hurst, Darwen, Lancs 
‘HE HIKING smoker rests awhile, 
And cultivates the TOM LONG Smile. 
rE,‘HE VICAR OF KIRTLING, near Newmarket, 
| would send a typed list (to be returned) of books, 
numbered and priced. He would pay carriage 
r§*RUBENISED BRAND BLOUSES AND COLLARS 
| made from your own materials Please write for 
details to Resartus Lrp., 183,9, Queensway, London, W.2. 
TATCHES REQUIRED.—Any ctype, any condition 
W Highest prices paid. For cash or offer send regis- 
tered to RONALD SAVAGE, 36 Compton Drive, Grimsby,Lincs 
TATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
\ Order. Top prices Baw Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 

Pa ! wp £ 4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£?, ( ( Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Prop under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

he Bank, w 1erous Branches through- 
out Austr Ze: iland, issues Telegraphic 
lransfers ‘redit and Drafts, a'so Circular 
( lits and Tr * Cheques :ssued. Deposits 
for fixed P riods teceived. 


YOU CAN BE A PUBLIC. 


To way n at e, to cor trol A meeting > KnOW 
the 1oyv ot Bi Ar cing your I llow s, to t a 12 

and =ohh itive positior you must learn the art of 
Persuasiv Speecl Join the RHETOR Corre 
spond e rse on Public saking. Let men of 
experience teach you rite for articulars 

RHETOR E AGLI HOUSE, TERMYN STREET, 


LONDON, S.W 


1M & 


BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 










ELLERMAN 


CITY HALL 


LINES 





Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
Dumbartonshire. 


orporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 


Head Office : 








SPE AKER 








_ . . _ . " 












Wartime 
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value {200-{80, and four or more 
value £50-£40, will be offered for competitior 
Preliminary Examination at candidates’ own 
March 1st and 2nd, and Election Examination 
on March 20th, 21st and 22nd. Emolumen 
annual value than £150 may in cases of prov 


on-the- Hill. 

: | A CASITA POSTAL SP = 
4 For particulars apply Box No g 
oS Fees COLLEGE. 


March, 1944 
_ About five Scholarships of £100 and three 
£50. Exhibitions may also bé awarded. A cert 


ability who do not reach Scholarship stan 
particulars of these and certain Memorial 
apply to the HEADMASTER, Malvern College, 5 I 
Harrow-on-the-Hill 

) er ~ NOW and be prepared to play vo 


the 
rARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W 


Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241 


Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees; i 


free from ReGistrRAR, 76, Burlington House, (¢ 


‘( YOLOUR IN EVERYDAY LIFE’ 
presented by the British Colour Cour 
Roya . Academy. Piccadilly, London, W.1, 
January to 27th February, 10 a.m. to § p.m 
2-5.) Adm. ts. H.M. Forces 6d 
*EW PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS B 


Street, S.W.1 Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 

; io MICHAEL SADLER COLLECTION 
ings, Drawings and Sculptures from C¢ 

present day.—LeicesteR GALLERIES, Leiceste 

10-5. Sats. 10-1 


L EC TURES 
| ECTURE by PHYLLIS BOTTOME 
4 
day, Feb. 9th, at 5.30: “A Solution of ¢t 
Problem.”” Chairman: Sir WYNDHAM DEEDES. 
5s., 2s. 6d., ls. at Hall. Wel. 2141. 
4 law EARL OF PORTSMOUTH (formerly 
Lymington—author of “Famine in 





















Wo D SPEEDWORDS for quick notes; 
one weck by Dean of Canterbury ‘Sune 
details.—-Duttons (S), 92 Gt. Russell Street, W.Cy 
\ "RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free bookie. 
ReGeNt INstrruTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, wy 
WANTED CAR,h.p. from 10 to 14. Particula tO Box yy 
—— 
EDUCATIONAL 
1} = K COLLEGE University f  Londog 
) Autumn Term begins on Friday, 15t Septembe 
Applicat r admission for men and women Who desig 
to read as I nal Students of the University at the weg. 
nds for in the Faculties of Arts Science ay 
Economics, for Diplema in Geography howl be 
addressed to THe CLerk, Birkbeck College, 
| AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL ( rr 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Canub 
First-class London training leading to work of National 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovey 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from SECRETARY 
Heath House, Clugunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 


l ARROW SCHOOL.—Ten or more Scholarship, 


necessity be made up to a figure not ym £150 a yea 
Full particulars from the Bursar, Harrow School, Harrow. 


Entrance Scholarship Examination, 7th, 8th and 9th 


ot Bursaries will also be awarded to boys of all-round 


ur a 
post-war world at the QUEEN’S sECRE 


6939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Ledge, 


[ *NIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

founded 1887, prepares students for Lond 
University Matriculation, Intermediate and Degree 
examinations also for School Certificates (Oxford 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical 
Teachers’ Diplomas, etc he College is an Educationd 


Trust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concem, 


Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus pat 


EXHIBITIONS AND CINEMA 


COLLINS. Avex Rem & Lerevre, Ltp., 


Author of 
“ Mortal Storm’’), WIGMORE HALL, 


* Alternative to Death”) will lecture on “ Can England 


Exhibition, 
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schools 
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COURSE 


Or more @ 
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dard. Fa 


Exhibitions 
Tigh Street, 


7 (Westera 


nstalments, 


2am bridge. 





Exhibition 
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Sunday. 
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of Paint- 
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Tickets, 


Viscount 


























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. ; j Feed Herself? ’’ at St. ANNE’S CHURCH HOUSE, re 4 
More than 100 years’ Banking experience linking the f bd STREET, W.1, on Wednesday, February 9th, at 6.30 pm 
United Kingdom and world centres with Australasia, k # shaving at 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand S om EEEneTee 
and correspondents in all parts of the world. : e STUDY AT HOME FOR A UNIVERSITY DEGREE 
HEAD OFFICE : E its best No matter what prospects a University 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. ; Degree is is a good th 1 can wane Ls 
West End Aggncy: 15 Carlos Place, W.1. ; iver = Dass re 
— ese at home an 
i =—-t p of Wolsey Hall 
i “ sb Pa : P of 50 Graduate 
f \ rig andrets of 
SAFEGUARD THEIR C lng Degrees. an se the 
i salaries. PROSPECTU D. Parker, 
FUTURE ‘ ¢ t. B 20, WOLSEY HALL, "OXFORD 
Our fighting men, in times of é 24 RAI N Pp OWE <a 
oe tks Gan af te Ort baton, A “YOUR MIND AND HOW TO USE IT.” A completely 
legacy to HAIG’'S FUND, Cardigan new revolutionary method of Mind and Memory Training 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- taciadien by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, assures 
th i. Yang By —_ ee Purchase Tax 3° each the fullest benefits from short postal course of six 
—] mitte . 
rrr (Registered under the Obtainable only from Retailers, lessons only, inclusive fee 30/-. Write today for free 
War Charities Act, 1940.) JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. descriptive pamphlet, THE ENNEVER oy 
: : ; Suite 3), 57, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 
i oe ( ) q 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, De« ?3, 1896 Printed in Great Britain by St. Cuements Press, Lro., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Srecraror, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99, Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, Feb. 4, 1944. 
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